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The Scene Shifts for Travelers Aid 


Evetyn Heacox 


HE scene has shifted for Travelers Aid 

Societies many times. Focusing on the 
needs of people in transit, they have served 
from the days of the covered wagon pio- 
neers, through the waves of European immi- 
gration, through the hitch-hiking epidemic 
of the 1920's, the job-hunting wanderers of 
the depression, dustbowl migrants, and 
evacuees, to the present day defenders of 
America. The movement of men in the 
armed forces today presents an overwhelm- 
ing example of people on the move. Trav- 
elers Aid gears itself to meet the needs of 
whatever group is currently in transit. 

From the beginning of the defense pro- 
gram until the present intensified period of 
actual war there has been a steadily mount- 
ing call for these services. 

Travelers Aid Service is available to sol- 
diers, sailors, and defense workers in U.S.O. 
units near camps, in U.S.O. information 
centers, and in railroad and bus terminals 
where established Travelers Aid Societies 
are putting up signs of welcome to the 
soldiers. U.S.O. lounges for the troops in 
transit are being established in stations and 
bus terminals staffed by volunteers under 
the leadership of local Travelers Aid 
Societies. 

How are the soldiers using Travelers 
Aid? What use is the case worker to young 
girls and women who have come to a camp 
area? How is the agency helping defense 
workers? Why is Travelers Aid taking 
leadership in information centers? Do the 


present adjustments and expansions mean 
that there are major changes in the function 
of Travelers Aid or are these adjustments 
necessary to fulfil its basic purpose? 

Many of these questions can be answered 
best by an examination of the kinds of situa- 
tions coming to Travelers Aid workers. 
During December, 1941, a number of Trav- 
elers Aid Societies and U.S.O. units were 
asked to send case material to the national 
office. Since the U.S.O. units operated by 
National Travelers Aid are newly estab- 
lished, conclusions about the work of the 
units are necessarily somewhat tentative. 
On the other hand, some generalizations are 
possible from the comments and case material 
obtained. 


Services to Soldiers and Their Families 


Today the men in the armed forces con- 
stitute the greatest number of moving 
people. Soldiers are using three services 
which Travelers Aid has -traditionally 
offered: information and direction, travel 
service (for wives, sweethearts, and friends), 
and help with more serious problems. They 
are also availing themselves of a fourth, less 
easily classified service, “ just a chance to 
talk.” 

If the soldier wants information as to 
recreational opportunities and has had some 
experience with Travelers Aid before, he 
may simply come in, ask what is going on, 
talk and joke a little while and go out with 
a ticket to a dance or information about open 
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house at a local club. Some soldiers, learn- 
ing that Travelers Aid has the information 
on recreation facilities not only for the 
vicinity but often for a fifty-mile radius, 
make a point of coming to the Travelers Aid 
center as soon as they get to town. One 
soldier returned to a newly opened T.A. 
unit saying, “ Well, this is my fourth visit, 
and I’ve brought a different buddy each 
time.” 

At furlough time a worker is especially 
busy planning the quickest route home for 
the soldiers going on leave, always with an 
eye to the selectees’ limited budget. Some- 
times it is housing information that is 
wanted. 


“Want to finish a job you began?” asked a 
tall young sergeant, poking his head through the 
door of a U.S.O.-Travelers Aid unit. 

“We certainly do—but what's the job?” queried 
the curious unit director. 

“Well, see, it’s this way. I’m going to be mar- 
ried next week and since I met the girl who's 
going to marry me at a U.S.O. dance, I figured 
maybe U.S.O. would keep up the good work and 
find us an apartment by the time we got back from 
our honeymoon.” 

The apartment was ready and waiting for the 
bridal couple—even to pot-holders and a fern in 
the window. 


There are sometimes requests for infor- 
mation and direction service which are far 
from simple. 


A soldier from a rural state came to the desk to 
chat, saying that he had a three-day leave and was 
crazy to get out on a farm and milk cows and 
shuck corn. He asked if the U.S.O. could make 
such an arrangement. Through the assistance of 
a volunteer he was invited to stay in a substantial 
country house. There he was given overalls and 
allowed to do anything he wanted. On Sunday 
when the family went to church he was invited to 
accompany them but he said he would rather shuck 
corn! He came by the center to tell about the fine 
time he had had and to thank “ you U.S.O. ladies.” 


Another worker tells the following: 


On a Saturday night when the center was 
crowded to the doors with soldiers, an attractive, 
well-dres$sed young woman almost in tears came to 
the desk. She was a corporal’s wife who had 
journeyed down from New York City to see her 
husband over a weekend. She had arrived at ten- 
thirty that morning and had been unable to find 
him. He had wired her to meet him at “ C Hotel,” 
but she, thinking he had failed to give her the 
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name of a specific hotel, wired him to meet her 
at Hotel B. He did not receive her message. 
Since the hotels were overflowing she could not 
get a room and had been referred by the hotel to 
a room in a private home. She was nervous and 
almost hysterical. Trembling, she tried to tell all 
about her troubles, expressing fear that she would 
never find her husband, that she was afraid to stay 
in a home she knew nothing about, that her parents 
would blame her for coming on a wild-goose chase. 
She was told that we were there to help her and 
would try to find her husband. All she knew was 
that he belonged to the X Field Artillery, Battery 
A, and the number of the Army Post Office where 
she addressed his letters. She did not know the 
number of his division, regiment, battalion, or 
company. After questioning a number of soldiers 
and making several telephone calls, the worker 
found that there was an X Field Artillery and 
that the men were on leave in this town. The 
corporal’s wife checked on her room and found 
that she was with desirable people. Finding that 
she had not eaten anything since morning, the 
worker accompanied her to a nearby restaurant and 
persuaded her to eat a sandwich and drink some 
coffee. Back at the packed and jammed center, 
the worker questioned each man with red on his 
uniform about the X Field Artillery. The wife 
said that her husband’s uniform had the number 
“6” in red on the sleeve. After an anxious hour 
of waiting and inquiry, two soldiers came in with 
red on their caps and a “6” on their sleeves. They 
proved to be from the X Field Artillery. They 
knew the husband; one of them had ridden to town 
with him but had not seen him since. However, 
they promised to tell any of their unit that the 
corporal’s wife was at the center. In another hour, 
the miracle happened—the corporal himself ap- 
peared. His wife grabbed him and with tears 
streaming down her cheeks, said, “ I'll never forget 
the U.S.O.!” 


The importance of having accurate infor- 
mation available and of having that informa- 
tion given in a friendly, interested manner 
can hardly be over-estimated. Moreover, it 
is important to consider the value of this 
service to people as an end in itself and not 
only as a method of finding serious problems. 

Although case workers report that sol- 
diers “ just want to talk,” it is difficult to 
secure samples of this, as the workers are 
not asked to keep case records for either 
information and direction service or the 
casual contacts in an information center. 
Many times the conversation is casual and 
perhaps hurried, but in some instances the 
soldier wants to talk about home, about the 
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girl he left behind or, as in the example 
given below, about his friend. 


A young soldier, asking for information about a 
place to eat, seemed nervous and upset. He lin- 
gered after the worker had given him the infor- 
mation and she asked him if there was anything 
further she could help him with. He said there 
was nothing else, but went on to say that he sup- 
posed he had to eat but didn’t feel like it. He had 
been upset since morning when he had lost his 
buddy in a fatal accident during maneuvers. He 
described in detail how his friend had been run 
over by a tractor, and went over again and again 
the gruesome details of the accident he had wit- 
nessed. The boys had come from the same state 
where they had gone to school together. They had 
entered the army at the same time and had always 
been inseparable. He seemed to get some relief 
through talking about it and said, when he left, 
that he “ felt a lot better.” 


In addition to the great number of soldiers 
who want information or who just want to 
talk, there are those who have serious prob- 
lems needing more intensive help. They 
may be referred to the worker by a chaplain, 
a social agency, or someone in the com- 
munity, or they may have sensed in a minor 
contact with the worker that she is someone 
who can help. 


An intelligent, well-dressed girl came from her 
home city to a tiny town near a large camp because 
she was worried about her soldier fiancé. He had 
been writing her that he planned to desert. She 
came to the Travelers Aid unit asking help in 
finding a room and soon told her whole story. The 
soldier had been happy at home but was miserable 
and upset in the army. He had reached a point 
where he wept whenever he tried to talk to any- 
one. The American Red Cross was consulted, and 
it was learned that he was being considered for 
discharge on the basis of being unfit for the army, 
or he might be placed in a psychopathic hospital. 
Since the experts who had examined him felt that 
his chances of adjustment at home were good, the 
T.A. worker and the girl helped the soldier to feel 
that he could wait a little longer for his discharge 
and avoid the penalty of being a deserter. 

Another case was that of a soldier whose 
fiancée arrived unexpectedly at the camp. Having 
impetuously decided to marry him at once she had 
driven there with young friends. The girl and 
the soldier came to the Travelers Aid unit with 
their friends because they had no money. The car 
had broken down enroute and it had taken their 
surplus funds for repairs. Soon it developed that 
the couple were a little fearful of the impulsive 
step that they were planning, and after talking it 
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over with the worker, decided that they really pre- 
ferred to postpone their marriage until the future 
was more certain. After talking it over in detail 
they were quite willing for the Travelers Aid 
worker to get in touch with their families to 
explain the situation and to arrange for funds for 
the return trip. The T.A.S. in the home town had 
money on deposit from the family within an hour. 


These notes are brief and do not give the 
details or process of the interview but do 
show how the case worker helped the sol- 
diers. Between the lines we can read that 
the case worker was able to perceive signs 
of distress and unhappiness. Her skill and 
steadiness in a crisis went a long way toward 
helping the client become calmer and more 
able to meet the practical problems involved. 
Her friendliness and feeling for the client 
are evident. It takes training and experi- 
ence to be able to recognize when people are 
upset, to know when a troubled person needs 
a friendly listener to whom he can feel free 
to pour out his troubles. It takes all the 
skills and professional discipline of case 
work training to know how to talk with 
people, to help relieve some of their anxiety 
and grief, and to help work out practical 
plans. This is why the Travelers Aid has 
placed professionally trained case workers 
in U.S.O. units. 


Service to Girls 


U.S.O. Travelers Aid workers have been 
trying to fit into the communities where they 
are assigned. If there are strong case work 
agencies, the workers may spend less time 
on intensive case work problems and, in- 
stead, refer these situations to the local 
agencies. However, in many of the small 
towns near camps where the U.S.O. units 
are located, there are no other trained case 
workers. From these units and from the 
four workers recently assigned to the 
maneuver area in North and South Carolina 
have come case stories of young girls who 
were “ camp followers.” Local police, health 
officials, and the Social Protection Division 
of the Federal Security Administration have 
been interested in the help the T.A. worker 
could give. 

Excerpts from one of these cases follow: 

11-24-41: Worker interviewed Mary in the 
infirmary of the women’s penitentiary. She is an 
attractive, well-built girl of sixteen with a ready 
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smile and a pleasing manner. Worker introduced 
herself and explained her interest in girls who are 
in trouble away from their homes. Mary volun- 
teered that as soon as she gets out she is very 
anxious to go back home to her parents. In 
response to the worker’s question, she said she had 
no money. She had written to her father and, 
although he is quite willing to have her come back 
home, he will probably not be able to send her bus 
fare. With the understanding that the worker 
would need to have certain information and would 
need to verify it through her parents before assist- 
ing her with bus fare, Mary readily gave the 
following information. 

She was born in A, the second of six children. 
Mary said that her mother was in very poor 
health, having suffered from ulcerated stomach for 
many years. Recently a doctor told her it was 
cancer and that she would never be well. Her 
mother is 36 years of age. When the worker 
commented that this was very young, Mary replied 
seriously, “I think that is very old.” Her father 
suffers from heart trouble and cannot do heavy 
work. He has worked on WPA in the past. 

Mary completed the fourth grade in a consoli- 
dated school. Since that time she has lived at 
home. She had no work at home except occa- 
sional “ chopping cotton.” About four months ago 
she left home with a friend, Jane. She said her 
mother never approved of Jane but did not know 
she was a “bad girl.” They went first to Y 
where they worked in a café for about two weeks, 
earning $6 a week. Their next brief job was in 
a cabin camp where Mary worked at night. The 
girls were not allowed to go to the cabins with the 
customers but she thought that probably some of 
the other girls “hustled.” She came to B about 
October 1, 1941, and rented a room. She got a 
job working for a lunchroom at $8 a week. Just 
before she “got into trouble,” she lost her job. 
She did not know why she was fired except that 
periodically the manager fired all the old girls 
and hired new ones. She was out of money and 
was planning to hitch-hike home at the time she 
was arrested. She was arrested with Private 
Smith, whom she had known since coming to B, 
and thinks she got gonorrhea from him. 

Mary spoke sympathetically about some of the 
other girls in the penitentiary who have no place 
to go when they get out. She considers herself 
lucky to have a family. She said she did not know 
exactly what life on the road would be like and 
that it was terrible to have no money and not 
know where one was going to sleep at night. 

The worker got the impression that Mary does 
not have much conflict or guilt about what she has 
been doing but that she has found it rather uncom- 
fortable and disappointing. She is obviously 
anxious for the security and comfort of home and 
does not seem to fear any blame from her parents 
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or family. The worker wonders, however, whether 
the same conditions which made her leave home in 
the first place may not prevail upon her return. 
If she has no work and no money, her home can- 
not continue to hold her. 

11-26-41: After arrangements were made to 
release Mary this morning, the worker met her at 
the bus station and purchased the ticket to A. 
Mary, dressed in a worn sweater and thin dress, 
arrived with no baggage and carried all of her 
money—amounting to less than $2—in her hand. 
She seemed a little frightened at the prospect of the 
trip and requested the worker to remain with her 
until the bus left. There was about an hour’s wait. 
Mary seemed to want to talk about her home and 
her family. When the worker asked whether she 
would like a magazine to read on the way, she 
replied that she cannot read very well although 
she can write her name and can read letters from 
home. Her father and mother can both read and 
write and her elder sister finished the ninth grade 
before she was married. Of her Mary said, “ My 
daddy tried to give her all the advantages. She 
got a good education and then she married a poor 


boy who can’t take care of her. I don’t know 


what she was thinking of.” 

Mary wants to get a job and help keep her 
younger brothers and sisters so they will have 
advantages which she has not had. The worker 
asked whether she helped with the expenses at 
home and she replied, “I don’t have to do it but 
when I have money I want to help with groceries.” 
In discussing some of the difficulties in furnishing 
food and clothing for the family, she explained to 
the worker that her father is not a man to waste 
money on drink but he spends everything on the 
family. “I guess if he was a man to drink and 
run about we would never get along at all. Poor 
people have to do just the best they can. My 
daddy spends all he can get on us.” Mary has 
never worked on NYA and does not know whether 
there is a project in A. She knows the county 
relief director, and said warmly, “She is a fine 
woman. She used to come out to our house often 
when we lived on a government farm and she had 
to come and see how many chickens we had.” 

There.was some conversation about the girls Mary 
had been friendly with in B. Two of the girls who 
are living much as Mary was are “headed for 
trouble,” she believes. She said, voluntarily, that she 
was very glad she was arrested because she had 
never had any disease and had never known anyone 
who did have any, and it was very lucky to get rid 
of it before it got bad. She doesn’t intend to leave 
home again because it is too easy to get in all 
sorts of trouble, especially if one has no money 
and no job. She doesn’t want to see any more 
soldiers. She gave a rather graphic description of 
being so drunk she was not responsible for what 
she did on the night she was arrested. She was in 
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the habit of drinking with the soldiers and “one 
can get in all sorts of trouble when one drinks too 
much.” 

The worker told her she had wired the county 
relief director to arrange for Mary’s parents to 
meet her in A at 11:07 tonight. They have a 
car and Mary is sure they will be at the station. 

11-28-41: Letter to the county relief director 
asking for follow-up service and report. 


Service to Defense Workers 


The basic reasons for people’s moving 
have long been the concern of Travelers Aid 
Societies. From pioneers to defense workers 
is a long way. This period calls for the re- 
examining of the more or less fixed pattern 
of helping people who are impelled or com- 
pelled to move to a new community. The 
difficulties now confronting non-residents 
are different from those found during the 
depression and they must be approached in 
the light of changing times. 

The following summary of a case sub- 
mitted by a Travelers Aid Society shows 
how this changing attitude helped a defense 
worker and his family solve their problems. 


Mrs. C, a pretty blonde of 22, was referred to the 
T.A.S. by the Salvation Army, where she had 
gone requesting assistance until her husband, a 
machinist, 24 years old, obtained employment. She 
and her husband had come to Y a week previously 
and had obtained rooms, paying a month’s rent 
in advance. She was expecting the delivery of her 
baby in about three weeks. The family had come 
to Y because they had heard that employment was 
plentiful and maintenance was cheap. This was 
the first time that her husband had been without 
work. 

They were without funds with which to purchase 
food, and though they disliked the idea of appeal- 
ing to an agency, it seemed the only thing to do. 
Since it did not seem that a food allowance would 
be an answer to their problems, the worker sug- 
gested that it might be advisable for her to talk 
with Mr. C. He was tall and well built and made 
a very good appearance, being neatly dressed in a 
gray business suit. He was quite defensive, when 
he appeared at the T.A.S. office, as he had never 
before had to apply for assistance and rather bel- 
ligerently stated that if it were not for the fact 
that Y had been over-rated, he would not be 
stranded in our community. He felt that he had 
made an error in coming to Y. He emphasized 
the fact that he did not wish assistance, but would 
like immediate employment. Mr. C was referred 
to the State Employment Office, given money for 
food, and promised a visit for the following day. 
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The worker called at the apartment, which con- 
sisted of two rooms and a bath, the bath being 
shared by the people living in the adjoining apart- 
ment. The apartment, though cheaply furnished, 
was clean, neat and homelike. The rent of $25 a 
month had been paid in advance. 

Mrs. C talked freely of her husband’s defensive 
attitude in a rather protective manner. He had 
never before been without employment and this, 
coupled with the fact that his wife was pregnant, 
made him feel very insecure. 

During the next weeks the Travelers Aid So- 
ciety took care of the basic needs of the family, 
asking the Visiting Nurse Association to assist 
with prenatal and confinement care for Mrs. C. 
The baby was born about December Ist. Mr. C 
at first had talked of returning to his former town 
and, with his consent, the T.A.S. there was asked 
to secure social history and verification of resi- 
dence. The case worker there, in visiting the 
previous address where the couple had lived with 
Mr. C’s parents, sensed that it might be better for 
the C’s not to return, as the parents were quite 
critical of Mrs. C. About the same time that this 
report was received, Mr. C was able to bring out 
his real feeling about returning, saying that he 
feared that the interference of his parents would 
eventually break up his marriage. 

This knowledge of the hazards inherent in their 
return to Mr. C’s parents, in addition to the 
appraisal of Mr. C as an independent and capable 
person, were the chief factors in the worker’s 
decision to give support to the family while Mr. C 
looked for work. 

Mr. C called at the office a few days later. He 
had had no referrals from the Employment Office 
but had shown initiative in looking for work him- 
self. He had a clipping from the local newspaper, 
saying that the government needed skilled ma- 
chinists and electric welders. He had been unable 
to ascertain where he should go to apply for these 
government jobs and was on his way to the news- 
paper office to ask the reporter who had written 
the article. Through appointments made by the 
reporter, Mr. C took examinations for two tech- 
nical jobs and his hopes were again high. He 
failed to get work, however, so, again on his own 
initiative, he went to a nearby seaport where he 
applied for work on a ship and for a government 
position as an examiner of precision machines. 

He received the appointment as examiner and 
brought to the office the letter telling him to report 
immediately to a distant city. The T.A.S. helped 
him with transportation for himself and shipment 
of his precision instruments. In two weeks he was 
able to send for his wife and child, who had been 
cared for by the Society in this interval. 


This case has been given in some detail 
as it illustrates the way in which a Travelers 
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Aid Society, with experience in assisting 
new arrivals, was able to evaluate the needs 
of the family. The practical help given was 
prompt and effective. Mr. C’s self-reliance 
and capacity were evaluated and the couple’s 
strained relationship with Mr. C’s family 
was recognized. The worker was aware of 
the employment possibilities in the country 
at large. Finally, the service given meant 
not only that the C’s were able to work out 
their problems in the way they wished, but 
that a skilled mechanic was sent to a respon- 
sible government position where he was 
badly needed. 

In conclusion, Travelers Aid is making 
adjustments necessary to meet the present 
emergency. The basic function is the same 


as it has been since the inception of this 
individualized service to people away from 
home. But the people who are moving have 
changed and their needs are different from 
those of the majority of people in other 
periods of our national development. Also, 
case work methods have changed with a 
deepening understanding of human person- 
ality. With the acceptance of the definition 
of case work as a method of dealing with 
people, the short-contact case assumes an 
equal importance to the long-time or in- 
tensive relationship, the quality of the inter- 
view being the criterion. 

It is with these standards that Travelers 
Aid is prepared to meet the present national 
emergency demands. 


Case Supervision in a Public Assistance Agency 
Sue W. SPENCER 


BEGINNING case work student, who 

had worked the previous summer in a 
rural public assistance agency, directed this 
question to his field work supervisor: “ By 
what authority in the law do we do case 
work in addition to giving money? I’ve 
read our state laws and the federal Social 
Security Act and I find occasionally a gen- 
eral phrase ‘ related services,’ but no indi- 
cation of how much staff time should go into 
activities other than determination of eligi- 
bility and seeing that public assistance pay- 
ments are made. Since the Legislature set 
up the State Department to administer pub- 
lic assistance, and the law defines public 
assistance as ‘money payments,’ then aren’t 
we misappropriating funds if we spend time 
getting Mrs. Jones to understand Tommie 
enough to keep him from running away 
from home?” 

This question in one form or another is 
in the minds of most thoughtful professional 
workers in the public assistance field. A 
county director said recently: “A dozen 
times a day I have to make decisions which 
hinge on my understanding of the current 
emphasis of the state agency in the conflict 
between further extension of the money bene- 
fits to additional applicants and more helpful 
assistance-planning with fewer clients. Shall 
I give my workers three new applications at 


a time, or five or ten? Or shall I give them 
none this week so they may follow up 
requests made by their clients for help on 
matters that will tend to decrease their 
dependence on the agency and eventually 
relieve the state of their support?” 

Much has been said on the general subject 
of case work in public assistance agencies, 
but in order to give us a common ground for 
discussion of supervision and staff develop- 
ment of public assistance workers, I should 
like to make the following statements with- 
out seeking to substantiate them. The 
determination of eligibility for public assist- 
ance is the center of the worker’s responsi- 
bility for and relationship to the client rather 
than being the preface to it. The responsi- 
bility for helping the client meet his eco- 
nomic needs leads sooner or later into other 
areas of his situation, so that the public 
assistance worker, far from being limited by 
agency function, is forced by agency function 
to act in areas of marital difficulty, of parent- 
child relationships, and in serious physical 
and mental illnesses before which even the 
best-equipped social worker quails. These 
are not areas he enters as a supplement to 
his responsibility for administering public 
assistance, but areas in which he must work 
because of his responsibility for deciding 
whether or not the client is eligible for or 
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should continue to receive public assistance. 
Two cases, selected at random, illustrate 
this problem: 


A woman applies for assistance because her 
husband is an alcoholic, does not support her and 
their three daughters, and is at times abusive. He 
has moved from the home at her request and lives 
with his brother in a nearby town. Before the 
worker can decide whether or not the children are 
“deprived of parental support” to sufficient extent 
to be eligible for Aid to Dependent Children, he 
must have the answer to such questions as: How 
unstable is the father? What is there in his rela- 
tionship to his wife and children which makes him 
continue a pattern of excessive drinking, deser- 
tions, cruelty? Can the factors that foster his 
inadequacy as a parent responsible for his chil- 
dren’s support be so reduced that he will be able 
to support the family and live with them har- 
moniously? Eligibility, as well as a sound plan 
for the family, hinges upon this point. 


A 75-year-old woman applying for Old Age 
Assistance is living in a large home in one of the 
best residential sections. The home, originally 
valued at $7,000, now has a $4,000 loan with the 
HOLC. Reliable estimates list the property as 
worth little more than the $4,000 loan, thus giving 
the woman no real equity in it. She insists on 
remaining in the home and making monthly pay- 
ments of $35 on the principal, as well as $15 
interest and taxes. Despite her age, she does the 
heavy work incident to having four roomers who 
pay her $60 per month. The public assistance 
worker here is dealing with a woman whose age 
makes her forgetful of information, whose pride 
makes the discussion of financial matters ex- 
tremely painful, and who refuses the suggestion 
that she give up her home and move to a small 
apartment. Getting information sufficient to decide 
the question of eligibility and interpreting the 
agency’s policies regarding her property are tasks 
requiring judgment, understanding, patience, and 
ingenuity. 


The public assistance worker’s case load 
varies from 100 to 500 cases, with the 
average for the entire country tending 
toward the lower rather than the higher 
figure. In urban areas case loads tend to be 
differentiated by categories. In rural, thinly 
populated areas, the public assistance worker 
usually has a geographic district and is 
responsible for rendering all the agency’s 
available services to all eligible residents of 
his district. Once eligibility is established 
and the public assistance grant initiated, the 
frequency of contact between worker and 
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client may be specified by the state agency 
requirement or left to the discretion of the 
worker. 

What of the workers upon whom rests 
the responsibility for administering public 
assistance? They are, in most instances, 
from one to ten years out of school, usually 
with two years or more of college, often with 
undergraduate work completed. Relatively 
few have had professional social work edu- 
cation, but many have had several years’ ex- 
perience in the public assistance agency, with 
varying kinds of supervision. The demand 
for supervisory and administrative person- 
nel constantly draws the more competent 
workers away from responsibility for case 
loads. 

Who supervises these workers? In 
Louisiana, which is fairly typical in this 
respect, supervision in urban areas (offices 
located in cities of 50,000 or more) is given 
by workers who have had a year or more of 
professional education in addition to several 
years’ experience in carrying a case load 
under professional supervision. In smaller 
offices the majority have acquired their posi- 
tions through apprenticeship in the agency 
and do not have professional education. In 
the smallest offices there may be no case 
supervisors and the responsibility for over- 
sight of the workers’ activities rests with the 
local director who, in some instances, has 
professional education or has served an 
apprenticeship in the agency, or both. 

We shall use the term case supervision, 
then, to cover the direction of case activity 
and the stimulation to more effective work 
which the local supervisor or director, 
equipped by professional education or 
apprenticeship in the agency, gives to public 
assistance workers. 

The objective of a staff development pro- 
gram in a public assistance agency is to in- 
crease the knowledge and skill of the 
workers so that they are able to function 
more adequately within the agency. Many 
factors contribute to staff development: good 
selection of workers, sound personnel prac- 
tices, clearly defined agency objectives. 
Staff development programs may include 
simple or elaborate orientation programs for 
new employees, institutes, and subsidized 
leave for professional education. Case 
supervision, however, is one methed which is 
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inherent in the organizational structure and 
functioning of the public assistance agency 
and is, therefore, a continuous process which 
may be utilized for staff development. 

From the agency’s standpoint, the case 
supervisor's job is one of responsibility for 
the way in which the workers perform the 
duties assigned them. She must assure the 
agency that its policies are uniformly applied 
so that assistance is given equitably to 
eligibles and that all non-eligibles are barred. 
Her task is to help her staff develop into 
more effective workers but that is not her 
only responsibility. 

How, then, can case supervision be given 
in a public assistance agency so that the 
maximum development of staff takes place? 

I should like to begin with the case super- 
visor’s own conception of her job. I believe 
that many case supervisors still have not 
accepted fully the objectives, functions, and 
limitations of the public assistance field. 


Can the supervisor honestly say that she ~ 


believes the job she is doing in a public 
assistance agency is just as important in the 
community and provides opportunity for 
just as highly skilled activities as a super- 
visor’s job in a private family case work 
agency or a medical social service division? 
Until then, she cannot function freely as a 
supervisor, nor can she interpret function to 
the public assistance worker without being 
defensive. 

Discussing this question recently, a group 
of supervisors was able to set a date, ap- 
proximately two years ago, when they first 
grasped the fact that public assistance had 
developed a concentration of interest and a 
methodology which was no less important 
and worth working with than was that of 
the private family case work agency. They 
discussed the fact that in public assistance 
there is concentration on the economic fac- 
tors in the family’s situation; that the 
public assistance agency is a coverage 
agency, and, while it must be thorough in its 
own sphere of responsibility, that it is im- 
possible for the worker to follow up effec- 
tively the needs of all members of the family 
except in rare instances; and that perhaps 
public assistance supervisors are defensive 
because in professional contacts, or in case 
conferences with other agencies, they sense 
implied criticism of the public assistance 


agency for failure to give the kind of service 
which the private agency with smaller case 
loads might expect to give. The group felt 
that there was still occasional evidence in 
their relationships with their public assist- 
ance workers of this defensiveness in rela- 
tion to their jobs. This was shown in their 
readiness to give recognition to a skilful 
interview in which a worker helped a mother 
to understand the causes for a_ child’s 
truancy from school, and their more limited 
recognition of a skilfully handled eligibility 
study. (Perhaps I should add that, shortly 
after this discussion, these supervisors 
selected the best members of their staffs to 
do eligibility studies and are giving them 
thorough recognition for their skill in this 
area. ) 

The second suggestion in regard to the 
supervisor’s conception of her own job is 
that she must be able to recognize, accept, 
and follow trends in the public assistance 


_ program which are handed down from the 


state to the local level, even though these 
at times may seem counter to the best prac- 
tice in the local area. One who is in conflict 
with the major emphases of the agency is in 
a poor position to interpret these trends to 
the workers and to assist the workers in 
seeing the value in statewide decisions on 
policies. An illustration of this may be 
found in the state agency’s effort to keep the 
assistance level up, despite the fact that this 
leaves no funds for initiating grants, even in 
the most urgent situations. It requires a 
thorough understanding and acceptance of 
the long-time objectives of the agency, and 
a willingness to abide by the state adminis- 
tration’s decision in this matter, to help the 
workers withstand the impulse to cut one 
client’s grant in order to help another. 
Third, the case supervisor must be able 
to see around all the edges of her job, to 
separate the essential from the trivial, and 
to plan so that one action on her part will 
have its effect in several different spheres. 
Case supervisors in Louisiana supervise 
from 600 to 1200 cases and from eight to 
twelve workers. This is not an unusual load 
for other states. Supervisors must keep up 
with the detailed requirements and frequent 
changes in procedure for all the programs 
under their supervision; by actual count 
this are sometimes as many as 13 different 
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programs. State agencies are constantly 
attempting simplifications of procedures and 
forms, uniformity of requirements in two or 
more categories, but nevertheless the detail 
is staggering. Furthermore, in most agen- 
cies, the supervisors get the “ pressure” 
calls from persons in the community for 
immediate action on difficult case situations, 
thus further interrupting their work. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the super- 
visor cannot fulfil all the requirements set 
for her by agency, worker, and public. She 
must begin by listing and giving compara- 
tive weighting to the responsibilities that are 
inherent in her job (but often overlooked) 
and those activities which, like Topsy, just 
grew but may not be essential. For example, 
conscientious supervisors often give hours 
of “‘ overtime ” work to reviewing all certifi- 
cations for public assistance, without realiz- 
ing that this concentration of activity, if it 
automatically excludes the regular sampling 
of all cases under care, is not meeting the 
supervisor’s objective of seeing that the 
agency’s program is administered with jus- 
tice to all concerned. Once this analysis of 
responsibilities has been made, the super- 
visor should begin to devise a weekly or 
monthly budget of time to be allotted to her 
various activities. This time budget must 
next be converted into a schedule which will 
be followed with a degree of flexibility but 
with certain safeguards for blocks of time in 
which to perform the most important tasks, 
even at the expense of others that seem 
pressing. In this schedule there will be 
allowance for uninterrupted periods for 
analysis of case material and planning of 
work; there will be allowance of some time 
daily when the supervisor is available, with- 
out appointment, to her workers who need 
brief conferences on pressing matters. 

Since it is not possible for a supervisor to 
check every case record for eligibility data 
and at the same time fulfil her obligation to 
agency, client, and worker, she must substi- 
tute adequate means of sampling the case 
load under her supervision, using check 
sheets to compile data showing points at 
which her workers need supervisory help. 
She must replace, to such extent as seems 
feasible, the individual conference method of 
supervision by holding group conferences 
with workers carrying similar assignments 
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or whose case records give evidence of simi- 
lar need for supervisory help. She must be 
adamant in her refusal to interrupt her 
schedule to give five-minute conferences to 
workers who feel they must have the super- 
visor’s advice immediately. In addition, 
whenever possible, workers’ case loads 
should be differentiated and the number of 
categories in which one supervisor has 
authority should be reduced as far as pos- 
sible. This is particularly true where many 
cases are carried jointly with other large 
agencies having their own highly technical 
requirements and procedures, and public 
assistance supervisors must remember these 
requirements as well as those of their own 
agency. 

In short, the case supervisor, in order to 
give developmental supervision to her staff, 
must be thrilled by the job of supervising in 
a public assistance agency, have at least a 
statewide perspective on agency policy, and 
be possessed of sufficient time outside of 
conferences to allow for analysis of case 
data, evaluation of supervisory method, and 
planning of work. 

The case supervisor in public assistance 
should focus her efforts at staff development 
in three major areas: (1) increasing the 
worker’s understanding of personality and 
behavior and her skill in working with 
people; (2) aiding the worker in acquiring 
efficient methods of handling a large volume 
of detailed work; (3) providing opportunity 
for the worker to initiate activity, helping 
her to be increasingly able to evaluate her 
own work and modify method accordingly, 
and to withstand the emotional pressures of 
the public assistance job. 

Obviously case supervisors in all agencies 
seek to increase the worker’s skill in work- 
ing with people, but certain conditions in the 
public assistance agency make this especially 
important and perhaps more difficult than in 
other agencies. Foremost is the fact that 
public assistance is a mass job and it is 
difficult for the public assistance worker to 
individualize each client’s situation suffi- 
ciently. Intake workers in some of our 
offices have a regular weekly schedule of 30 
interviews per week, or six a day on days 
they interview. Most of these applicants, in 
urban areas, they have never seen before, 
and in many instances don’t see again be- 
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cause the accepted applicant is passed on to 
another worker to complete the eligibility 
study. The field worker in our agency, 
with a case load of 125 to 185, sees her 
clients at relatively long intervals but she 
sees many people each day. In rural areas 
the problem is to some extent reversed in 
that the applicant or client often is someone 
whom the worker has known all her life and, 
therefore, she has difficulty in getting the 
proper focus on his situation. She tends to 
think of him as a type or to approach his 
problems with prejudice. 

An intake supervisor in one of our offices 
recently determined, on the basis of a sample 
review of accepted and rejected applications, 
that her staff members seldom misapplied 
agency policy, but that they failed to see 
implications in the applicant’s comments and 
to follow up these clues ; they failed to recog- 
nize individual differences and to temper 
their interpretation of agency policy to the 
client’s needs and limitations. 

A second area in which the workers need 
the supervisor’s assistance in understanding 
people is in looking for and acting upon the 
causative factors that underlie the client’s 
actions and attitudes. A simple example is 
the client’s giving of inaccurate information, 
or refusal to permit clearance of his re- 
sources. A young woman, with an illegiti- 
mate child, was recently refused assistance 
because the worker was unable to secure 
verification of her whereabouts for three 
months out of the last year, and because the 
information she gave was always in conflict 
with what she had said in previous inter- 
views. The worker failed to realize that the 
applicant might be feeble-minded or even 
psychotic. In either case the worker should 
have assumed greater responsibility for 
securing information necessary to certifica- 
tion for public assistance and in otherwise 
helping her. If the information was with- 
held through fear, the worker should have 
been aware of the possible consequences of 
forcing the client to disclose information that 
might make her situation more precarious. 

Public assistance workers also need the 
supervisor’s stimulation and guidance in 
making their activity with clients increase 
the client’s impulse toward the maximum of 
self-sufficiency, rather than tend to prolong 
dependency unnecessarily. 


A middle-aged single man, complaining of many 
ailments, began receiving general relief in 1937. 
In periodic visits we inquired after his health, 
whether he continued to attend clinics, and if he 
were able to manage on his grant. His life was 
centered around going to various clinics for colds, 
asthma, possible stomach ulcer, and so on. Medical 
reports obtained by the agency stated that he was 
unemployable. A month ago the doctors notified 
us that it was probable he could-work and then 
two weeks later we received from the clinic the 
written statement, “ This man is fully employable.” 
We closed the grant without the client’s being able 
to comprehend the sudden change in the worker 
who, up to this time, had been interested in his 
ailments and in his trips to clinics, but had not 
prepared him for the possibility of working again. 
A week later the client was in the office on 
crutches, with a fractured collarbone. He said 
he had been knocked down by an automobile. 
Actually, the worker had done what the agency 
required of her, but had not known how to balance 
her activity of determining that he was still unable 
to work (and thus eligible for assistance) while 
encouraging him in activity to decrease his depend- 
ence on the agency. 


Again, the worker needs the supervisor’s 
help in recognizing personality problems 
outside her area of competence, in develop- 
ing the ability to let them alone, and in 
learning how to refer these situations to 
available agencies. 

In some respects the very limited worker, 
if she recognizes her limitations of knowl- 
edge and skill and lives within these limita- 
tions, is more helpful to seriously disturbed 
clients than the worker who has some idea 
what the symptomatic behavior of the client 
means, is troubled by it, and makes abortive 
attempts to meet it. One worker, who 
began under the first federal relief program 
and had never completed high school, 
tended for a while to scold alcoholics. She 
got from supervision enough understanding 
of the behavior pattern of a typical alcoholic 
to realize, however, that when she scolded 
him he associated her with all the people 
who had ever scolded him. She was able to 
see the contribution she could make by 
giving him a sympathetic hearing, and then 
making her confidence in him obvious by 
making out the assistance check in his name. 

Public assistance case records are full of 
clues that the professionally trained worker 
follows in order to determine the kind and 
extent of the problem and to work out plans 
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for solution. The worker without profes- 
sional education must be taught to watch 
for such clues, to know what they mean, and 
to make her plans accordingly. Public 
assistance workers who have entered the 
field with teaching experience know some- 
thing of the problems of intellectual differ- 
ences. Psychiatric service is limited in most 
of the areas where public assistance clients 
live, but greater use can and should be made 
of available facilities. 

How can the supervisor meet the needs 
of the worker in this area of understanding 
human behavior and developing skill in 
working with people? First, as a part of 
the orientation program for new workers, 
there should be a planned series of discus- 
sions, generic in that the principles of case 
work are the same regardless of setting, but 
specific in that case material used is drawn 
from the agency and attention is given to 
application of case work principles within 
the agency framework. This material may 
be given individually, but additional benefits 
accrue when eight or ten persons participate. 
Our experience has indicated that new 
workers with a year’s professional education 
profit by this experience and make different 
but nonetheless sound use of such a program 
if skilfully planned. In rural sections new 
workers from several counties may be 
brought together for this purpose, thus 
affording them the best leadership available. 
The discussion of case work principles may 
be followed by rather formal programs of 
study of the legal basis for eligibility re- 
quirements and methods of evaluating the 
client’s needs and resources, using typical 
case situations. Medical and psychiatric 
information may be given by agency per- 
sonnel or visiting lecturers. This formal 
orientation should be an integral part of the 
supervision given by the worker’s own 
supervisor. If the supervisor does not lead 
the discussions she should participate in 
planning them and should have adequate 
records made of them as they occur so that 
she may assist each worker to make maxi- 
mum use of them. 

Workers who have been on the staff for 
some time often need a reorientation cover- 
ing some of the same subjects and carrying 
the discussions into more difficult problems. 
Regular supervisory conferences, individual 
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and those held jointly with workers having 
approximately the same performance level 
and the same kind of case loads, will be 
planned to increase the worker’s knowledge 
through analysis of his own cases and use 
of selected literature in the field. Cases 
brought by worker and supervisor will be 
selected, therefore, primarily to increase the 
worker’s knowledge and skill, rather than to 
formulate decisions for the worker’s activity 
on the case. 

The case supervisor in a public assistance 
agency has an especially heavy responsi- 
bility for the worker’s development of effi- 
ciency in handling a large case load in 
accordance with agency procedures which 
must be followed explicitly. She and the 
worker must find the answer to such ques- 
tions as: How can the worker read case 
records and state manuals of procedures so 
as to remember the essentials? How can he 
organize his time and travel most effec- 
tively? What determinants shall he use in 
the selection of the most important activity 
out of all that needs to be done? 

Here the supervisor’s example can be an 
effective method of teaching efficiency and 
planning. She must also understand the 
worker’s tempo and his natural ways of 
doing things, and focus her suggestions on 
this basis. She must be prepared for peri- 
odic slumps in activity and accuracy. In 
general, a light touch is preferable to nag- 
ging or exhorting. From time to time, 
workers need actual assistance in methods 
of note-taking on cases, in planning sched- 
ules of activity and travel routes, and in 
evaluating with the supervisor their use of 
time and travel. 

The third major area, already designated, 
in which public assistance workers need the 
supervisor’s help, is in the development of a 
greater degree of initiative, self-responsi- 
bility, and ability to withstand the pressures 
under which they work. In a public assist- 
ance agency much is imposed from above— 
policy, procedure, dead-line dates, sometimes 
even ways in which case material shall be 
worded in case records. The workers lack 
opportunity for the healthy, free offering of 
suggestions regarding policies pro- 
cedures that is available to workers in 
smaller agencies where requirements are 
more flexible. Even when the worker’s 
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suggestions are encouraged, it is a long way 
from the local public assistance worker to 
the state administrator and there is almost 
no opportunity for their face-to-face ex- 
change of views. 

When so many decisions are imposed 
from above, and when the agency requires 
the signatures of supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel in addition to the worker’s 
own signature, the workers tend to place 
upon the supervisor the responsibility for 
making decisions and seeing that their work 
is free from error. This can be counter- 
acted by the supervisor’s refusal to make 
decisions in cases, except where absolutely 
necessary in the interest of the client, thus 
showing confidence in the worker’s ability to 
make these decisions. As previously indi- 
cated, the willingness of the supervisor to 
sign certification forms without checking 
them, if this can be done with the agency’s 
approval, and to check the worker’s activity 
on cases only on a sample basis, is a vote of 
confidence. Further responsibility can be 
given the worker in allowing him to select 
those areas in which he wants help through 
both individual conference and group con- 
ference. The supervisor, of course, should 
not relinquish her own responsibility here, 
but greater freedom can be allowed more 
experienced workers in their use of confer- 
ences. Opportunities for leadership in 
group meetings and in organizations of em- 
ployees should also be encouraged. With 
the more experienced workers, the super- 
visor should be highly selective in her use 
of devices for checking on the worker’s 
planning for use of his time and his activity 
on cases. 

The pressures on a public assistance 
worker, particularly when funds are insuffi- 
cient, are terrific. It is difficult to face, 
daily, suffering people whom the worker 
cannot help. Some public assistance agen- 
cies go for a part of every month with no 
money in the local office allocation for meet- 
ing even the most serious emergencies. The 
commynity expects the agency to meet these 
needs and adds its pressures to the client’s 
individual pleas. Agencies that budget for 
only a part of the client’s needs, or base the 
grant on a percentage of the client’s needs, 
fail to meet the “health and decency” 
standard which is the essence of the public 


assistance program. The worker bears the 
brunt of this deficiency and must meet 
pathetic appeals, demands, and threats which 
range from the worker’s loss of job to his 
loss of life. 

Different, but none the less pertinent, is 
the comment of a worker, who, after two 
months on the job, somewhat humorously 
reported: “ One of my big problems is to 
keep the client from starving while I find 
out if he is eligible.” 

Workers tend, in the face of such pres- 
sures, either to become hardened to any 
situation or to go to pieces under the strain. 
Yet we know that the best public assistance 
workers must keep their sensitivity to the 
clients’ needs, and at the same time develop 
means of release for their own feelings of 
frustration and anxiety. 

The supervisor can assist by frequent 
reorientation of the worker to the fact that 
the responsibility for meeting the needs of 
the people over whom he is concerned rests, 
finally, with the voters of the state. He 
should be assured that his major responsi- 
bility is in carrying out as adequately as 
possible the program the public has dele- 
gated to the agency. Also helpful is the 
comparison, for the worker, of the scope and 
effectiveness of the present state agency 
program compared to what was available in 
similar areas five or ten years ago. 

Those workers who are seriously con- 
cerned by the inadequacies of the program 
should be assisted in making some connec- 
tions with an organization working toward 
better programs of public assistance. Since 
“ political activity ” is prohibited, the public 
assistance worker’s association can best be 
with fact-finding groups, professional social 
work organizations, councils of social agen- 
cies, and state conferences of social work. 

Occasionally, the worker’s emotional re- 
action seems to be personalized to such an 
extent that the supervisor’s help in under- 
standing causative factors in the worker’s 
reaction is necessary. Here the activity of 
the public assistance supervisor is no dif- 
ferent from that of other supervisors. If it 
seems desirable, she may help the worker to 
look for the causes of his tension when 
confronted by certain pressures, and to 
evolve some scheme for deflecting these 
pressures so that he is not so seriously 
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affected by factors he cannot control. 

There is one other issue which I should 
like to raise in regard to the responsibility 
of the case supervisor in a public assistance 
agency. This problem was brought sharply 
into focus at a meeting of thoughtful case 
supervisors in a public assistance agency 
recently. They said, in essence, “Is there 
a difference between our responsibility for 
the development of professional skills on the 
part of workers in a public assistance agency 
and the development of professional skills on 
the part of workers in a private family case 
work agency? If we concentrate our atten- 
tion on enabling our workers to do an effi- 
cient, fair job of determining eligibility and 
of rendering concomitant services wherever 
these are obviously related to the client’s 
public assistance application or grant, are we 
fulfilling our responsibility to the workers 
of assisting them in their own professional 
development? The marketability of their 
services is contingent, to some extent, on 
the experience and supervision which they 


have had in our agency. Do we have a re- 
sponsibility, then, to give more weighting 
than the objectives of our agency would give 
to assisting our workers, from time to time, 
to go a little deeper into some of the situa- 
tions in their case load, than they would 
ordinarily do?” 

I should like to raise the question as to 
whether or not the gap is widening between 
the activities, the requisite knowledge and 
skill of the public assistance worker, and 
the responsibilities of the worker in a pri- 
vate case work agency. Is the market value 
of the two types of experience equal? If 
not, then perhaps the rating that can be 
given to experience in a public assistance 
agency should be clearly interpreted to the 
worker when he embarks upon his first job 
with the public assistance agency. The 
problem should also be clarified for public 
assistance case supervisors so that they will 
understand those factors in their case super- 
vision which contribute to the development 
of generic social case work skills. 


Case Work Implications of Administration 


Magyjoriz J. SMITH 


LL social work is concerned with the 
problems of human beings, whether 

seen as individual problems or those of the 
group. Were there no individual problems 
there would be no social problems and con- 
sequently no need for social work. Workers 
who are trained in the specific skills of case 
work and particularly those who are trained 
intensively in a specialized field are often 


inclined to lose sight of administrative prac- — 


tice and the administrative framework of 
their job. Organization and administration 
are seen only as things that either block the 
case worker’s effort in a particular situation 
or have very little direct connection with the 
case work process. 

On the other hand, social workers who 
are trained primarily in the field of adminis- 
tration, or whose interests lie in that direc- 
tion, are prone to forget that it is a program 
of case work they are administering and to 
see the problems of administration and case 
work problems as two separate entities, un- 
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related and widely separated. This thought 
has been aptly stated by Charlotte Towle: 
“ Social agencies will continue to be unco- 
ordinated bodies which stagger as they walk 
and stammer as they talk so long as schools 
of social work turn out case workers steeped 
in case work and administrators who, know- 
ing nothing of case work, expect to admin- 
istrate case work programs.” ? 

If the worker who is primarily concerned 
with the individual and his problems is to 
function adequately in a social agency, he 
must come to recognize that the administra- 
tive setting—the rules and regulations, the 
organization of all into a co-ordinated whole 
—is the supporting framework of his job. 
Case workers who see agency policies as 
limits beyond which they may not go are 
frustrated; whereas their energy would be 
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freed for action if they could envision rules 
and regulations as defining the area in which 
workers may operate. Without this defi- 
nition of area and these boundaries within 
which the worker may act, there can be no 
organized programs of case work services. 
The case worker’s question is: What do 
administration and organization mean in 
terms of what they do to and for the indi- 
vidual in need of services? Better adminis- 
trative practice, improved organization, effi- 
cient working of an agency, should mean 
better case work services. For that reason 
the case worker should be interested in 
knowing, understanding, and working for 
better functioning of the agency. 

The administrative problems of the pri- 
vate and the public agency are primarily and 
fundamentally the same. Both agencies 
have problems involving the type of organi- 
zation: Are there boards of directors or 
commissioners? Do these boards have exec- 
utive powers or are they merely supervisory 
or advisory in function? Does the agency 
revolve about a single executive who acts 
without a board? Within the agency, what 
is the internal organization of work? How 
are the various divisions related and co- 
ordinated? What happens to a new appli- 
cation—into how many hands must it go 
before action takes place to meet the needs 
of the individual? What have the book- 
keeping and statistical departments to do 
with meeting the problems of a single human 
being? What is the meaning to the case 
worker of inter-agency relationships, or, in 
the public agency, of inter-departmental re- 
lationships? What is the importance of per- 
sonnel practices? What is the relation of 
finance, community support, and community 
interpretation to the efficient granting of 
individualized services to human beings? 

All these questions cannot be discussed 
within the scope of this paper, but the prob- 
lem of organization and inter-departmental 
relationships may be illustrated through the 
medium of a case story: 

The superintendent of the local, private 
hospital telephoned the case worker in a 
small county welfare department and re- 
quested that the county assume the cost of 
the care of a 6-month-old baby boy. The 
infant had been left in the hospital ten days 
before by his father, who had paid a week’s 


board but had not returned since. The 
superintendent thought that the mother had 
been committed to the state hospital for the 
insane but was not sure. The father had not 
known what to do with the baby and had 
thought the hospital was the best place for 
him. Inasmuch as the welfare department 
was responsible for approving such hospital 
bills and for the care of destitute children, 
the worker agreed to look into the matter. 

She called the county attorney who told 
her there had been a commitment to the state 
hospital about a week before. She could see 
the court record and the sheriff could give 
a complete story, as the woman had been 
violent and there had been much difficulty. 
The sheriff and the county nurse had, ac- 
cording to law, transported the patient to 
the hospital. 

The case worker read the court order and 
talked with the sheriff but obtained little in- 
formation other than that the family had 
lived in a very poor section of town on the 
edge of the “red light district.” A search 
by the worker failed to reveal any trace of 
the father. The neighbors knew nothing as 
the family had lived there only a few weeks. 
In the meantime the worker arranged for 
the placement of the baby in a boarding 
home. He was an attractive, healthy- 
appearing child. 

A letter was written immediately to the 
state hospital asking the condition of the 
mother and also requesting any information 
regarding relatives or the residence of the 
family. A few days later the worker was 
truly shocked to receive a letter from the 
hospital saying that the woman in question 
had been committed to the hospital but, as 
she was a non-resident and was proved to 
be a resident of a state at least a thousand 
miles away, she had been sent there imme- 
diately. Transportation had been arranged 
by the state officer in charge of the “ depor- 
tation of the alien insane.” The hospital had 
known nothing of the existence of the baby. 
They gave the exact residence of the woman 
and the names of relatives. 

A letter went immediately to the state of 
residence asking the welfare department 
there to make some plans for the baby. A 
telephone call to the state capital sought to 
reveal what the status of the baby might be. 
The worker knew that the state welfare au- 
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thority had absolutely no supervision over 
state institutions and was aware that the 
department of budget control had complete 
authority. From that department she 
learned that they had no responsibility for 
the baby in the case and could act only ac- 
cording to law in deporting an individual 
committed to a state hospital who was not 
a resident. 

Two weeks elapsed before an answer was 
received from the state of residence of the 
mother, but before that communication was 
received, the mother herself appeared at the 
welfare office and demanded that her baby 
be given to her. The worker, in discussing 
the situation with the woman, who seemed 
fairly rational and calm, discovered that she 
had gone home but that the hospital in her 
own state released her almost immediately. 
She had come back to get her baby. She 
did not know where her husband was. She 
did not show much concern about him and 
talked only of getting her baby back. As 
the woman was in need of a place to stay, 
the worker arranged room and board for 
her and persuaded her to wait a few days 
before seeing the baby. The state hospital 
was informed of the situation. The worker 
felt that the time she had gained would give 
her time to receive the letter from the other 
state and arrange to have the juvenile court 
assume custody of the baby, for under the 
existing conditions the child was without 
protection. 

Finally, the letter arrived from the 
woman’s home community. She had a 
number of relatives—none of whom was in- 
terested in the child. The man who was 
supposed to be the father of the child could 
not have been the mother’s husband, as she 
had a husband and three children in her 
home state. She had been in the state hos- 
pital twice previously. The welfare depart- 
ment of that state apologized for the situ- 
ation, saying the hospitals were very 
crowded, but they were under an entirely 
different department and the welfare au- 
thority had absolutely no jurisdiction over 
them. They could offer no plans, and were 
dubious about authorizing the sending of 
the child, as none of the relatives even knew 
of his existence. 

The very day the letter arrived the sheriff 
called the case worker to report that the 
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woman had been in trouble again—she had 
become violent and, on complaint of the 
neighbors, was again being sent to the hos- 
pital The worker, realizing that the 
previous procedure would probably be dupli- 
cated, set about immediately securing pro- 
tection for the child. The juvenile court 
readily assumed custody and the worker 
began to breathe a little more easily. The 
state hospital wrote saying the woman had 
been deported again. 

However, the worker in this situation 
was not free from anxiety long. In a visit 
to the foster home soon after, the boarding 
mother could talk of nothing but adopting 
the child. The worker spent much time 
trying to explain the dangers involved in 
being hasty in this instance. The judge, to 
whom the worker went next, was sympa- 
thetic and interested, but he was inclined to 
hold to his opinion that if the baby were 
adopted it meant a burden lifted from the 
county and the state. A week or two later 
the foster parents petitioned for adoption 
and the decree was granted immediately ; for 
the law allowed the judge to act in all 
adoption cases without consulting any other 
agency. Adoption decrees became final at 
the time of hearing. 

That the worker in this situation sud- 
denly became aware of many administrative 
problems is obvious. The whole subject of 
organization and co-ordination of welfare 
services burst upon her consciousness. In 
this instance the welfare services of her 
state were distributed in various depart- 
ments: The welfare authority functioned in 
the realm of public assistance and in fed- 
erally subsidized services. The department 
of business control was responsible for serv- 
ices granted to all wards in state institutions. 
The court had other services to offer. The 
sheriff’s office and the public health nurse, 
representing the state health authority, both 
offered services of various kinds which 
might be needed by the individuals in whom 
the case worker was interested. 

This case situation demonstrated clearly 
to the worker the advantages in a more cen- 
tralized service. Certainly all resources 
would be more available for the treatment of 
any particular individual. If, for example, 
the welfare authority included among its 
responsibilities services for the inmates of 
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state hospitals for the mentally ill, it would 
have been a simple matter in the case cited 
to carry out a plan for the woman and her 
baby which would not have resulted in the 
impossible situation that did occur. If the 
welfare authority, rather than the court, had 
had responsibility for investigation of adop- 
tions (a purely administrative job), the 
baby and the foster parents in this instance 
would have had real protection. With unco- 
ordinated services scattered among several 
departments, individuals in need of services 
from several authorities invariably fall 
through the gaps. 

A few states have achieved something ap- 
proaching a co-ordination of all services into 
a single department. Illinois was the first 
to do so in 1917 when it included institu- 
tions and services of various kinds to the 
mentally ill, the criminal and delinquent, and 
the children under the new Department of 
Public Welfare. In later years, Illinois has 
fallen behind in that it has left its general 
relief program outside the department in the 
separate Emergency Relief Administration. 
More recently, New Jersey and Minnesota, 
as well as others, have achieved a consider- 
able degree of co-ordination. Beginning in 
1939, Idaho went further and placed all 
health and welfare activities in one depart- 
ment but separated the health services again 
in 1941. On the other hand, Massachusetts 
and New York are examples of states hav- 
ing well-established separate departments for 
various welfare functions. Massachusetts 
has a Department of Public Welfare which 
includes children’s services and public as- 
sistance; a separate department of correc- 
tion; a board of probation; a department of 
mental health; and a separate department 
for veterans’ services. 

How far the centralization of services 
within one department should go is a perti- 
nent question. The integration of all public 
welfare services in a single department 
would result in a huge organization in the 
larger states like New York and Massa- 
chusetts. This is considered by some to be 
a real disability for good services in terms 
of the whole structure becoming unwieldy. 
However, we have seen larger programs 
co-ordinated successfully in state education 
departments, and also in certain federal 
departments like the Children’s Bureau. 


These have not proved to be unwieldy or 
disintegrated. 

Of greater importance seems to be the 
matter of whether there is a natural relation- 
ship among the functions to be co-ordinated. 
For example, the state schools for the physi- 
cally handicapped—the deaf, the blind, the 
crippled—are essentially educational agen- 
cies. Their business is to instruct and train. 
There are, of course, case work problems in 
such situations but the primary function of 
such institutions is education, and it is gen- 
erally agreed that their administration be- 
longs with the education authority. The 
correctional schools are sometimes regarded 
as educational agencies also, but, although 
they do offer instruction and training of a 
specific kind, actually their fundamental 
function lies in the treatment of behavior 
problems. The services they render, there- 
fore, are closely allied to case work functions 
of the welfare departments and undoubtedly 
these institutions for delinquent children be- 
long in a co-ordinated welfare service. 
Health services, too, have been a disputed 
area. In many states services for crippled 
children have been given by the welfare de- 
partment, in many others by the health de- 
partment. Medical care for the needy has, 
since poor-law beginnings, been a function 
of the welfare or public assistance depart- 
ment. We are beginning to see a drift to- 
ward placing such services in the health 
department. In some jurisdictions the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether mental 
health problems do not need to be lined up 
with physical health matters in the health 
department. This would mean that the in- 
mates of state hospitals would receive their 
services from that department. 

Considering all of this, authorities in the 
field of public welfare administration are 
generally agreed that the following groups 
of individuals should receive their services 
from the welfare department: the mentally 
ill, the epileptic, the feeble-minded, dependent 
and neglected children, the aged, delinquents 
and criminals, the physically ill and inca- 
pacitated. In recent years to these groups 
has been added the great problem of the 
able-bodied unemployed whose needs can be 
met only through expenditure of govern- 
ment funds. 

_ We know that social services can be co- 
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ordinated without actually incorporating all 
of them under one administration. The case 
cited above presents a very negative picture, 
it is true; but the same case worker found 
herself in another situation soon after which 
presented a positive picture of some of the 
same principles: 


Jack was a high school boy of sixteen. 
The county nurse, who was also the school 
nurse, reported him to the case worker as 
needing the services of the crippled chil- 
dren’s program. He had a large growth on 
one foot which interfered with normal ac- 
tivities and which necessitated his cutting 
his shoes in order to wear them. The 
teachers reported him as becoming more 
and more withdrawn and lacking interest in 
social events. 

The crippled children’s program was offi- 
cially under the welfare department, but 
arrangements had been worked out from the 
beginning for the co-operation of public 
health nurses and case workers in the wel- 
fare department, in locating children needing 
care and in carrying out treatment plans. 

The case worker in this instance, upon the 
referral, proceeded to make a social study of 
the boy and his family, calling upon the 
nurse and school authorities for specific in- 
formation. She included in her study the 
financial situation in reference to ability of 
the family to pay for treatment. 

Jack went to the diagnostic clinic and 
after examination he was referred for sur- 
gical care. At the clinic the case worker 
found not only public health nurses, but 
also the representative of the vocational re- 
habilitation department of the state educa- 
tion authority. After his physical examina- 
tion Jack was interviewed by this represen- 
tative who discussed vocational plans with 
him. 

The boy was sent to an orthopedic hos- 
pital where his condition was corrected and 
his care was paid for by the state. He re- 
turned home; the public health nurse made 
a follow-up visit or two to check the physical 
condition, and the case worker, in co-opera- 
tion with the local school people, worked 
with Jack in order to help him in his ad- 
justment to the social situation. The voca- 
tional rehabilitation department, after study- 
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ing Jack’s school record and various test re- 
sults and his interests, arranged that when 
he finished high school he would go to an 
accounting school with his tuition paid by 
the department. 

One of the last contacts the case worker 
had with the boy was the day he dashed 
into her office, his whole person radiant with 
happiness, to tell her he was learning to 
dance. 


Thus we have an almost perfect picture 
of co-operative work among three depart- 
ments—welfare, health, and education. Here 
the individual did not fall between and be- 
come lost in the grinding of administrative 
machinery. 

By the expenditure of a little effort, the 
case worker in the private agency can adapt 
these ideas of co-operation of services to the 
question of inter-agency relationships. The 
same fundamental problems appear in the 
voluntary agency field as are demonstrated, 
for example, in the difficulties encountered 
in relationships between children’s and 
family services. Too often, because workers 
and administrators are confused as to where 
one service begins and the other ends, the 
individual in need of services falls between 
even as he does in the public services. Any 
worker is aware of the tremendous loss of 
possible services because of the much neg- 
lected area of relationships between group 
work and case work programs. There has 
been a failure of services, too, in our in- 
ability to arrive at co-operative relationships 
between public and private agencies. 
“Whose job is what” has become a case 
work problem. 

The case stories we have presented here 
serve to demonstrate how futile it is to think 
of case work services as operating in a 
vacuum. Agency function has long been 
recognized as a determining factor in the 
services that can be rendered to the indi- 
vidual, but newer is the thought of how 
agency function itself is founded upon and 
hedged about by a legal and/or administra- 
tive framework, and that this structure 
(which is not unchangeable) of organization, 
co-ordination, and co-operation determines 
to a great extent the actual services that 
can be given to individuals in need. 


When Is Relief Giving the Role of the Private Agency?’ 


CLARA RABINOWITZ 


Sh question of when relief giving is the 
role of the private agency is most often 
asked by those outside the family field. I 
think it is asked because we within the field 
are unsettled about it. We differ from 
agency to agency in important particulars 
and, although we may have a common philo- 
sophic goal, we are vague as a whole field. 
It is also true that the developments within 
any field in case work are so rapid at this 
time that what we state today may not be 
valid or represent our thinking a few months 
from now. This difference or individuality 
of agencies is perhaps a necessary thing in 
view of the fluctuating demands in the his- 
tory of our field. Whatever the fluctuation, 
the private agency has always reflected the 
social condition in which it operated. For 
example, the rise of the public assistance 
field, one of the most important events in 
social welfare, has had the greatest influence 
on the private field but one to which we have 
not entirely readjusted our own work. The 
last years have also seen many agencies 
fighting for existence because of limited 
funds. It is no wonder, then, that agencies 
have had to make whatever solution pos- 
sible within their own confines. With it 
all, there has been consistency in positive 
goals for the family and exchange of experi- 
ence which mark the development of any 
forward-moving profession. 

From the experience in the particular 
agency in which I work, I see these com- 
ponents of relief giving: the philosophy of 
family life, the influence of the agency policy 
on its practice, and the part the client plays 
in answering the question of when relief is 
the role of the private agency. 


The Philosophy of Family Life 


Family case workers have had so much 
experience with so many families that a 


* A mimeographed pamphlet containing this paper 
and others given at the 1941 Conference of Family 
Welfare Agencies is available from the Welfare 
pons of New York City, 44 East 23rd Street, 

cents. 


simple and common understanding is pos- 
sible. Human beings develop toward ma- 
turity in relation to an environment that is 
alive with various kinds of activity. In the 
same way the family, a unit of human 
beings, develops in relation to its larger, 
eternally moving environment. The family 
has a unique beginning, just as an individ- 
ual has, in the way that two different human 
beings come together to create it. The hus- 
band and wife bring to it differences and 
similarities in feeling and experience, which 
need to be tested against each other’s ex- 
perience. Some of these qualities merge 
harmoniously, some remain distinct. From 
this beginning the family moves on to its 
other natural activities: setting up a home; 
conception ; birth; rearing. 

As the family grows to its maturity, its 
individuals take on attitudes and responsi- 
bilities toward the group itself, which the 
others within the family tend to rely on. 
The beginning and the development of the 
family group take place in a setting that 
places certain practical and cultural limits 
and demands upon it. In order to sustain 
itself, the greatest possible energy, physical 
and emotional, is needed to balance the 
complex personal interaction between the 
small nucleus of family and the real activity 
with the outside. Thus, any mischance or 
undue presgure in any one aspect of family 
life creates an imbalance for the life of the 
whole. Unemployment, which is in itself a 
preblem to the person, throws the whole 
family life out of focus. Serious illness, a 
common enough problem to the individual, 
does extraordinary things to a family. In 
the same way, personality distortion of hus- 
band or wife tends to mar the whole family 
relationship. Whatever the impact, the 
family strives, sometimes through radical 
changes such as divorce, to rebalance itself, 
so that it may still retain some fundamental 
aspects of that family identity; even as one 
person strives, in some way, to rebalance 
himself from shock in order to live. On the 
whole, families seem to meet these events 
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through the usual channels of society and 
without too much threat to the unity of the 
group. Applicants to the family agency, 
however, give abundant evidence of the par- 
ticular hazards these events are to all aspects 
of family life. 

I emphasize the individuality of the family 
because it seems as though the private 
agency has gradually developed its services 
to conserve and stimulate that individuality. 
That this is so in times when strife and 
destruction of individuality seem to be the 
current lot of the great mass of families is 
indeed testimony to the tremendously posi- 
tive and creative use the field of case work 
has made of its opportunity in human en- 
deavor. This emphasis on the psychology 
of the family does not deny the rich field of 
psychology of individual growth of which 
we have full consciousness already and 
which does not need to be elaborated here. 
I believe the private family agency must 
have an equal consciousness about the pos- 
sibilities of individual growth through the 
milieu of the family. My own experience 
has been that there is no part of family 
case work that cannot reflect this under- 
standing of family life and that, unless we 
keep our assistance rooted to the concept of 
the family, we have no stable basis that 
enables us to know when to give relief or to 
help others understand our basis. 

From the private family agency’s deep ex- 
perience with the family, which has resulted 
in this rather specialized body of knowledge 
about family life, two principles seem to 
emerge: one, that family life is a process 
in relationships, highly psychological in 
character; and two, that it is maintained 
through very real things, such as jobs or 
other sources of money, the material things 
in a home, clothing, payments for a variety 
of special things as debts, insurance, and so 
on. Sometimes money is needed for certain 
opportunities which may ultimately enable 
the family to pay its own way—for job 
hunting, for business planning, for the many 
definable things that a family needs to keep 
going. I believe that private agencies do 
still give relief for these things. The prob- 
lem is rather the small value sometimes 
placed on the giving as if this were the lesser 
purpose, which confuses our community and 
may cause us to lose sight of the realities by 
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which families live. It is through concern 
with these real relief purposes that the 
private agency has its greatest opportunity 
of helping families attain better balance, and 
thus of fulfilling its own goal. My experi- 
ence in this has been that applicants, whether 
husbands or wives (I refer, of course, only 
to relief applicants), generally bring the 
greatest amount of conflict in their family 
relationships to the discussion of relief 
needs. For example, in our culture, when 
a man needs to apply for relief, it may seem 
to him a confirmation of his fear of inade- 
quacy or that others will no longer regard 
him as a capable person. In the family it 
may mean that his wife can and will no 
longer depend on him. To the wife, it may 
mean that she has chosen a man who can’t 
“try” to do things for his family. Does it 
mean she should leave him, or that he will 
leave her? Our willingness to recognize 
such possibilities may be the beginning of a 
period of help in family reorientation. 


The Agency's Part 


The second premise or component of re- 
lief giving is the influence of the agency. I 
see the administrative part of the agency as 
having a responsibility to define, in as clear 
a way as possible, the conditions under 
which relief for one or another purpose may 
be given. The case work staff has a differ- 
ent responsibility—to develop and use its 
professional skill in helping clients find out 
whether they want to try the agency’s serv- 
ice, and whether their application is related 
to the agency’s philosophic purpose, and to 
the service as ultimately defined by the ad- 
ministrative part. For the administration, 
this kind of decision is one of the profes- 
sional aspects of its part in the agency. It 
is a responsibility, which for all its seeming 
separateness, is only possible through the 
most professional use of the rich experience 
of the staff. When the administrative part 
of the agency takes this responsibility, the 
staff is freed from the crippling anxiety of 
answering subjectively, case by case, the 
question of “when” to give relief. It also 
establishes the knowledge about the agency 
in the community for all who need to know. 

Once the work of an agency is clearly 
understood, members of the case work staff 
can mold and expand their skill to explore 
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every bit of the client’s responses to the 
service, and thus be aware of what has hap- 
pened to the family life. They can also 
examine their own feelings about the service 
and the client’s use of it. We have often 
said that relief giving is meaningful and dif- 
ficult not only for him who takes but also 
for him who gives. The psychological 
depth of this in case work is still but a shal- 
lowly worked mine. It is possible to say 
here that relief can only become the flexible 
thing that we in the private field have 
always considered it in proportion to the 
degree of mature skill that case workers 
bring to its use, within the foundations de- 
termined by the agency. 

In essence, this skilful use with clients of 
foundations or conditions under which relief 
may be given is a case work process of one 
kind of diagnosis or case evaluation; some 
call it the “determination of eligibility.” 
Whatever name we have for it, it is surely 
the process that will answer this question of 
“when” because it is the spot where the 
client, out of his concretely expressed need 
related to his family, applies for a service 
that the agency may or may not give. If 
case workers know the agency can give it, 
their problem and the client’s then becomes 
a mutual one of seeing “ how ” the agency’s 
meeting that need is related both to the 
agency’s basic and philosophical purpose and 
to the client’s goal for his family. In this 
way, too, the private agency’s process of 
eligibility (for want of a better term) has its 
unique difference from the eligibility process 
of, let us say, the public assistance agency. 
In the latter the process is now limited to 
determining who is legally entitled to receive 
aid. In the private field it is to determine 
who is in a position to use the known and 
freely offered relief service for the construc- 
tive purposes of the family relationship, 
above and beyond maintenance. It is also 
a purpose to be carried forward in profes- 
sional interviews. 

It is a process concerned with real things, 
conducted in businesslike ways, with deep 
psychological implications for worker and 
client. My use of the term “ businesslike ” 
may serve mainly to emphasize the earlier 
reference to “ conditions.” Both words may 
sound cold and strict. At least to some, 
these words may connote a process geared 


to facts alone, and remote from helpfulness. 
This is a feeling all of us would rightfully 
want to avoid. Case work structures remain 
cold and unrelated until the case worker’s 
skill can make of them a dynamic part of 
help itself. Such skill can transform these 
conditions into carriers between the agency’s 
real purpose and the client’s request for re- 
lief. The philosophic premise determines 
what we do, and the whole professional staff 
of the agency, in its differently responsible 
divisions, how we do it. 

I have emphasized order because I see the 
family agency operating in an environment 
of community organization which has tradi- 
tionally used the family agency as a reser- 
voir for all the social and psychological 
troubles of families. Although some help 
has usually come out of the reservoir, this 
fact has sometimes made it difficult for the 
family agency to delineate its difference in 
work from the public agency or from other 
insufficiently expanded but different com- 
munity resources. There are many prob- 
lems in the way of the family agency’s 
identifying its differences from public assist- 
ance. One of the main problems lies in the 
fact that public agencies have not yet de- 
veloped entirely adequate coverage in budget 
or functions and gaps therefore exist—for 
example, in meeting income problems cre- 
ated by shifts between WPA and home 
relief, discouragement of applications in the 
waiting period for unemployment insurance, 
and so on. 

I think the private agencies, in addition 
to their other relief services, still need to fill 
gaps in the public services. There is cer- 
tainly room for philosophic difference of 
opinion here. My own conviction, however, 
grows out of the existing need and from the 
understanding that, when the private agency 
meets these gaps, it can recognize it is doing 
just that and frankly accept the function as 
a residual one, which the agency meets ac- 
cording to its funds and other considera- 
tions. This is in no way a static problem 
for the private agency or a static condition 
within the public agency. Such acceptance 
of responsibility relieves the client of having 
to take the full burden for a problem over 
which he has no control. 

This problem illustrates the need for the 
order that could follow from the agency’s 
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conscious acceptance of the role it can play 
in this aspect of relief giving. The respon- 
sibility for meeting gaps to a given and 
known extent, or not meeting them at all, 
is not usually clearly stated by private agen- 
cies. Thus, knowing that it is not absolutely 
eliminated as an agency service, case work- 
ers tend to become selective, and to decide 
by an individual process of diagnosis who 
shall get such relief. There is a good deal 
to be said for this kind of diagnosis, but it 
places too great a responsibility on case 
workers and clients. It is, after all, the ad- 
ministrative part of an agency which can 
decide, on the basis of all the individual 
workers’ experiences, under what conditions 
it can aid applicants who have one or an- 
other important problem connected with the 
public assistance budget. If this responsi- 
bility is taken by the agency, the case worker 
has the important problem of determining 
who is eligible. Only to the degree that we 
take some responsibility for dealing squarely 
with the problem growing out of inade- 
quacies in public assistance coverage, can we 
know the extent of the gaps. In this way, 
too, the private family agency can make 
available the opportunity of some experience 
with its other relief functions to the many 
who may need it also. 


The Client’s Part 


The third component of relief giving is 
the client’s claim on the agency. To illus- 
trate, I will cite one intake or application 
interview, eliminating much of the detail.” 


Mr. B, 45, has a wife, 35, and three children 
from 3 to 15 years. In asking for an appointment, 
he told the receptionist that his family was getting 
relief from one of the public assistance categorical 
divisions. He needed help with some furniture 
because the public agency did not help with such 
things. The social service exchange reported the 
family registered by the public agency in 1939. 


Perhaps it would be helpful to consider . 


this application before we know what hap- 
pened in the interview, so that we may have 
some idea what this worker could take with 
him in meeting Mr. B for an interview, 
which had, as its main purpose, finding out 
whether Mr. B was entitled to relief from 
this agency. The relief request was at this 


*The worker on this case was Sanford W. 
Sherman of the Brooklyn J.F.W.S. 
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point limited to a bed and mattress for the 
children. 

The worker knows that the agency does 
give money for furniture replacement. When 
the client who asks for such a thing is get- 
ting public assistance, the private agency 
needs evidence that the public agency can- 
not meet such a need. The private agency 
accepts this use of its funds because, unless 
there is at least minimal physical equipment 
for living, the family operates with a handi- 
cap. Should gross maladjustment appear in 
the interview, the worker would naturally 
question whether giving even material as- 
sistance would alter the family life and might 
require a more extensive diagnostic process 
to enable him to be sure about this or in 
what way our assistance can be useful. 
Taken at this limited point, the agency 
would be satisfied that through meeting a 
gap in the public resource, it might help one 
family to carry on in its usual way of life. 
With this much to count on, the worker can 
give his energies to Mr. B as an individual, 
to determine how he is likely to use the re- 
lief service and to what extent he needs the 
agency. 

The worker knows also that any contact 
with a relief agency affects the person and 
thus family relationships; that the experi- 
ence of the family agency has been that pro- 
longed relief experience usually does violent 
things to the accustomed roles within the 
family. Mr. B has had at least some con- 
tact, beginning over two years ago. Does 
it mean that he has been on relief all this 
time? And if so, what has it done to Mr. B, 
and thus to his family? These are some of 
the questions the worker also brought to 
the interview. 


Mr. B “looked rugged,” and yet the worker 
noted in his voice and manner “a beaten man.” 
He repeated his request, describing the particular 
need as the most urgent of many. He said he told 


_ this so that the worker might understand that he 


wouldn’t come here unless he had to, and to show 
us that only so much could be done on his public 
assistance allowance. He was sure the Department 
could not meet these needs. He would work if he 
could but his physical condition permitted only 
light work. The public agency said it would get 
him a job but he saw this as an empty promise. 
Here Mr. B showed the worker his clinic card 
and public agency identification card and seemed 
ready to leave the rest to the worker. 
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What has the worker gained diagnostic- 
ally from the client’s presentation? Mr. B’s 
request seems to stem out of real need which 
he could meet only through an agency. It 
carried with it seemingly complete defeat 
and a denial of any capacity for being a 
useful person. Whether Mr. B really felt 
completely this way about himself at this 
point, or whether he felt a person needed to 
be defeated to get assistance from any 
agency, we cannot yet know. In any case, 
he defined his own way of being entitled to 
relief, through his helplessness. 


The worker told him that we had funds to meet 
such a request as his under the conditions already 
described, because as a family agency we recog- 
nized the importance of these things to family life. 


There followed from this some light discussion of ° 


a family agency, family life, and how all the 
weighty family problems Mr. B had touched on 
seemed piled into the request for a bed and 
mattress. 

Mr. B reverted to his heavy attitude, spoke of 
the years he had been on relief, his lack of educa- 
tion for certain light jobs, and summed it up by 
saying there was “nothing to do but sit and wait 
for the future.” He spoke, meanwhile, of past 
work history as a mechanic with gradually declin- 
ing income. It looked as if his work had ended 
before the onset of his illness. He also wove into 
this the details of changes in his family’s situation 
and deterioration in living conditions—his wife 
“had grown gray” from the recent happenings. 
His children were too young for understanding but 
he felt “stuck” with so much that he could not 
handle. He could not stand the fact that his family 
was not getting on as well as others. 

The worker observed that applying to the 
agency, which exists to help, seemed only to stir 
up his discouragement. Mr. B said that he really 
had given up. Perhaps when his children were 
grown, it would be different. As the worker 
accepted the possibility of this as being the way it 
must be for the present, considering all that had 
happened, Mr. B seemed to realize suddenly the 
full meaning of his surrender and began to speak 
of the impossibility of that, feeling that a job 
would enable him to handle many of the problems. 
The worker said he thought that Mr. B’s appli- 
cation didn’t seem to spring from a man who was 
so ready to give up responsibility for his family. 
Mr. B said he thought it was the least one could 
expect from the head of a family; he would do 
anything to better the family’s condition. 

At this point, the worker told Mr. B of the 
general aims of this agency and the availability of 
relief in relation to improving a family’s status. 
Mr. B’s response was very active and he spoke at 


once of some ideas he had had about a petty busi- 
ness of which he knew; of interest in job hunting 
if he could get help with clothing and carfare 
for it. 

The worker said that this must seem like an 
awfully big jump to Mr. B; she wondered whether, 
in the light of his illness, Mr. B really was able to 
consider such activity, adding that one of the 
requirements of the agency is to have an under- 
standing of the applicant’s physical ability to 
undertake such a plan with the agency; another 
requirement, if it is a business plan, is presentation 
to and advice of the agency’s business committee 
on the feasibility of the particular plan. The 
worker also thought that Mr. B would have things 
on his side to consider and he would surely want 
to talk with his wife about it. Mr. B broke in 
with his assurance of his wife’s interest in such 
possibilities, and said they were disgusted with 
charity and wanted to get off relief. Again he 
cited the fact that the investigator had not kept 
his promise of a job. The worker said he won- 
dered if Mr. B knew that what they were speaking 
of today could mean no promises of job or busi- 
ness. There are so many factors involved. 
First, could Mr. B meet the requirements of the 
agency and the real difficulties and limitations in 
job hunting today, as well as in establishing a 
paying business? All this would mean so much 
energy and effort on his part. Quite seriously, 
Mr. B spoke of his understanding that the agency 
couldn’t carry it all for him “but only a part.” 
With this he produced his State Employment 
Service card to show that he had done as much as 
he could, but that he had felt it didn’t matter any 
more. When he came here, he had not thought 
this agency would be interested either. 


What is diagnostically important at this 
point? Certainly, Mr. B now had a differ- 
ent idea of what he wanted and what he 
could do to make the service his. Earlier 
he asked relief for a concrete thing because 
he could do nothing about it himself. Now 
he was asking for a relief service, which to 
be useful would depend almost entirely on 
what he could put into its use. Actually the 
relief service of the agency had taken on 
new and different meaning for the client. 
It is this diagnostic development which is 
the key to a further relief service. 


The worker, recognizing Mr. B’s beginning in- 
terest, thought that possibly Mr. B could start to 
work on something with the agency. He suggested 
that it might be on the thing he originally applied 
for—the furniture. They spoke now of Mr. B’s 
really finding out first about what was available in 
the public agency that was related to this need. 
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They agreed that after he had settled the specific 
needs, either at the public agency or here, he could 
consider further the question of assistance toward 
getting started either in a job or in business. Mr. B 
spoke of his feeling that much was involved in the 
things he would have to do, but he wanted to try. 

Mr. B spoke of all this talk had meant to him 
and of all that it would mean to his wife and chil- 
dren. It would mean, for example, that if he could 
work again, he could be away from home more, as 
he used to be. He thought staying home was a 
problem; he was a “good man” to his wife and 
. “a good father” but, not having money, he had no 
friends outside the home and was at home too 
much. He thought this opportunity through the 
agency could mean “ bringing in an honest dollar,” 
a thing his wife would like. 


In summary, there seems to have been an 
unusual response in this man to the positive 
offer of assistance. It is possible to question 
whether Mr. B could sustain so much im- 
pulse to act. Since this was but a beginning 
contact, the practiced case worker would ex- 
pect the likelihood of some reappearance of 
the fear and hopelessness in the next inter- 
views. This is inevitable in any real experi- 
ence leading to change. Whether Mr. B 
could ultimately gain through the use of the 
agency’s relief service is also a question we 
cannot answer at this point. This we can 
observe: Mr. B came to the agency almost 
entirely resigned to the hopeless outlook for 
himself and family, asking some practical as- 
sistance out of this helplessness and seem- 
ingly with no apparent thought of becoming 
a useful person once more. Contrasted to 
this is his attitude at the end of the inter- 
view. It was then strong and full of impulse 
to start again. It is fair to deduce that be- 
tween these two attitudes was the moving 
force of the relief experience, which stimu- 
lated the initial steps toward self-readjust- 
ment. Inherent in this lies the potential 
readjustment of the total family relationship. 
What Mr. B brings to the stream of service 
in the agency is but another vital tributary 
which merges with the main one started by 
the different parts of the agency, acting on 
a common problem of relief. 

In this foreshortened view of the problem 
of knowing when relief giving is the role of 
the private agency, it is important to point 
out, as I believe this case illustrates, that 
the client has a major part to play. When 
he seeks assistance from the private agency, 
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it helps him to crystallize his own feelings 
and resources concerning what to do about 
his dilemma if we in the agency can be as 
clear as possible about the purpose of our 
own help, and the conditions and ways in 
which we can give. As Mr. B says, “ You 
in the agency can only do your part.” 


Discussion by Frances H. Scherz 


It is a stimulating experience for all of 
us to hear Miss Rabinowitz’s paper, since, 
as practitioners we are concerned with the 
continual development of the understanding 
of relief giving, a valid and major service 
of the private family agency. As Miss 
Rabinowitz has pointed out, there may be 
different answers to the question of when 
and how relief giving is the role of the pri- 
vate agency. I should like, briefly, to raise 
some questions and suggest some of the 
different answers. 

We all agree that the private agency 
has gradually developed its service to pre- 
serve and stimulate the individuality of the 
family. Miss Rabinowitz’s definition of the 
philosophy of family life, which stresses the 
importance of intra-family dynamics, is ex- 
ceedingly valuable. I should like to add a 
somewhat different emphasis. What makes 
the family unique? Our experience as case 
workers, plus knowledge derived from psy- 
chopathology, anthropology, psychology, so- 
ciology, and other sciences, teaches us that 
there are broad, basic personality trends in 
individual development which can be identi- 
fied and known. It is possible to know, not 
in finite detail but in broad lines, what the 
total life situation of an individual is. Thus, 
each family is unique, not in different funda- 
mental development, but in innumerable 
permutations and variations on a number of 
basic themes. This concept gives a com- 
mon ground to case knowledge. The hus- 
band and wife do bring to marriage both 
similar and different life histories which 
make family life a process in relationships, 
but it is a process of interaction based on an 
individual total-life development. Although 
the family is maintained by such material 
things as jobs, clothing, and so on, it is 
equally maintained by the balance between 
inner strengths and stresses arising from 
total-life development. 

I stress this philosophical concept be- 
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cause it seems to bear a vital relationship to 
the function of a private agency. If we 
think of needs as relating chiefly to the lack 
of material things, they tend to become ex- 
ternalized in our minds and it is then pos- 
sible to set up services and conditions under 
which those services can be given through 
administrative -process. If we accept the 
philosophic premise that need is not only 
caused by environmental pressures but also 
frequently emerges out of complex inner 
stresses of psychological origin which are 
the result of total life development and cur- 
rent situation, then function can only be de- 
fined in broad terms related to individual 
need. This means that the family’s inability 
to maintain itself is sometimes due to pres- 
sures from external sources, sometimes 
strain from inner discomfort and most fre- 
quently the interaction of the two. Function 
must then be defined in relation to individ- 
ual need, as well as in terms of too specific 
eligibility for services set by the administra- 
tive part of the agency. 

In the light of this concept of family life, 
when and how does the private family 
agency give relief? If the community un- 
derstands that giving or not giving is related 
to understanding of individual need, I ques- 
tion that there will be the confusion which 
Miss Rabinowitz says is due to the “ some- 
times small value placed on giving.” This 
means that, whether we give relief for sheer 
need, maintenance need, to fill gaps in public 
agency service, or for those needs that are 
above and beyond maintenance care, the 
giving is to meet individual and community 
need in a fluid setting which will shift and 
alter as the needs do. I emphasize this be- 
cause it seems to me that, if the administra- 
tive part of the agency takes responsibility 
for setting definitive services, we shall have 
different implications not only for function 
but for diagnosis and treatment. 

I think that differential diagnosis as a 
continuing process is necessary if we are to 
know when the relief need stems from life 
development, when it is largely the result of 
economic strains in the environment or 
when, as most frequently, it is the inter- 
actions of the two. This means that the 
case worker must take responsibility for in- 
dividual diagnoses related to understanding 
of individual need. Differential diagnosis 


in this sense means an acceptance of the 
principle of multiple causation. If the case 
worker accepts this responsibility, the con- 
cern is with the individual and his need and 
not with eligibility for a specified service. 

It follows that treatment must also be ac- 
cepted as a responsibility within the scope 
and limitations of the client’s capacity to use 
help and the degree of case work knowledge 
and skill. No doctor could treat a patient 
if all patients were unique and symptoms 
were not related to known illnesses, yet a 
doctor does treat and fits the treatment to 
the patient, not the patient to the treatment. 
This is equally true for case work. In other 
words, the private agency gives money to 
treat a situation and also for what it does 
to the personality. Treatment is thus re- 
lated to individual need, not to specified 
agency service. 

I question that the case worker’s anxiety 
is aroused by lack of specific definitions of 
agency function. If the worker is clear that 
the agency’s function has its roots in the 
understanding of individual and community 
need, as well as in the continued develop- 
ment of case work capacity, then the anxiety 
is not related to difficulties in decision about 
giving or not giving on individual diagnosis. 
I think that the anxiety springs, rather, 
from a feeling of helplessness due to lack 
of understanding of individual need. Sure- 
ness of understanding means that the case 
worker’s function and the agency’s function 
are one and inseparable. If services are set 
by the administrative part of the agency, no 
matter how wisely, there is room for splits 
in the identifications of the case worker. 

Acceptance of the concepts I have pre- 
sented means that we are more concerned 
with what the client’s needs are and how the 
worker and client participate in the helping 
process within the scope and limitations of 
client capacity and case work skill, and less 
concerned with whether or not the client is 
“entitled” to relief on a basis of eligibility 
for well defined services and ability to meet 
specific requirements. 

If we become too concerned with whether 
or not the client can meet specific require- 
ments, we may tend to limit our service to 
a group of adequate or fairly adequate people 
who have sustained a shock and who can, 
without too much anxiety, mobilize them- 
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selves to meet eligibility requirements. But 
is this limitation of function desirable for a 
private family agency? If we accept the 
premise that criteria for service are set by 
client and community need and are met by 
client and case worker working together in 
a generic family agency setting, with the aid 
of community resources—rather than by fit- 
ting the client and worker to well defined 
service—then we accept the fact that people 
come with all kinds of problems reflected in 
the relief request. 

What of the client who comes because he 
is ineligible for public assistance, through no 
fault of his own, or the client who comes in 
a state of reactive depression and cannot 
mobilize himself to action until the depres- 
sion lifts? What of the client who is caught 
in a state of paralysis through inner and 
outer pressures and who must be given re- 
lief while we are finding out whether or not 
he can be helped to function again; or the 


client who needs to be stopped, by the use 
of relief, from precipitate action until he can 
consider a more thoughtful and constructive 
plan? Again, there is the client with basic 
dependency attitudes whose dependence on 
us we must accept while helping him to 
adjust within the limitations of his capacity ; 
and the small group of clients we assist be- 
cause it is economical for the community’s 
sake to do so. There are many others I do 
not have time to mention. The individual 
diagnostic consideration implied in these ex- 
amples not only furnishes some criteria for 
eligibility for the service of a private family 
agency, but also furnishes some criteria for 
differentiating our function from that of the 
public agency. 

I have raised these questions because I 
believe that regardless of differences in em- 
phasis, we are all concerned with the con- 
stant evolution of the function and useful- 
ness of the private family agency. 


In Times Like These . . . 


Mobilizing Social Workers for 
Civilian Defense 


T. LOUIS County and the city of St. 

Louis are facing many problems due to 
the defense program. A huge industrial 
expansion with consequent increase in popu- 
lation has increased the old problems of 
housing and dislocation in industrial plants, 
as well as some of the newer problems, such 
as trailer camps with their resulting hazards 
to health and sanitation. 

The many complications arising from 
such problems are aggravated by plans for 
civilian defense. Earlier in the year a chair- 
man was appointed by the State Director, 
upon nomination by the Mayor, to organize 
a committee for planning civilian defense. 
Functional chiefs were then selected for the 
ten or eleven panels of service, such as fire 
fighting, police, emergency medical care, 
health and welfare. 

The job of organizing the health and 
welfare panel was assigned to the council of 
social agencies in the recognition that the 
job of training of volunteers in health and 
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welfare would logically belong to the social 
work group. Following this, a group was 
called in to discuss the methods of organi- 
zation, registration, and classification of 
volunteers from the general public. Because 
this area was less vulnerable than areas on 
the coasts, the group made plans in some- 
what leisurely fashion, secure in the knowl- 
edge that “ there is still plenty of time ” and 
“it can’t happen to us.” 

Following the outbreak of war on De- 
cember 7, the tempo and attitudes of the 
community changed. The Personnel and 
Training Committee of the Office of Civilian 
Defense found itself compelled to plan at 
once for registration of volunteers on a mass, 
rather than on a panel or sectional basis. 

The Chairman immediately called the 
Committee together with representatives 
from governmental and private fields of per- 
sonnel, the field of education, private family 
agencies, and the Social Planning Council. 
It was then decided that enrolment should 
be carried on in the public and parochial 
schools by school teachers, and that social 
case workers, supervisors, and executives 
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should be “ drafted” as supervisors of the 
enrolment process. 

Recognizing that this plan in some in- 
stances would strip the agencies of person- 
nel already overworked in their normal day- 
to-day jobs and the Christmas rush, it was 
decided that in the event of further “ emer- 
gencies ” other methods of mobilization and 
use of social workers might be considered. 
To this end a representative group of social 
workers from all fields was called together 
by the Council to consider two problems: 
first, the advisability and possibility of 
registering all social workers as a separate 
group and, second, the method of mobiliza- 
tion, including classification of case workers 
under general sections or divisions of the 
social work field. 

The Social Planning Council is now at 
work on a plan of registration of the follow- 
ing groups: 

1. Professionally trained social workers and 
recreation workers now employed in a public or 
private program. 

2. Workers with significant experience or train- 
ing in the social work or recreational field who 
are now employed in other fields of activity. 

3. Graduate students of social work or recrea- 
tion who have had previous work experience in 
either field or who have had substantial but incom- 
plete professional training. 

4. Workers in either field who are now retired 
(principally women who have left paid employ- 
ment following marriage). 


It was felt that such a registration and 
mobilization would furnish a larger group 
for services in the four units under the 
health and welfare panel: (1) families and 
children, (2) recreation and group work, 
(3) medical social work, and (4) hospital 
services. In the event of an emergency, it 
would be possible for the person responsible 
for supplying social workers in any of the 
above fields to call upon social workers on 
an individual basis, rather than calling upon 
individual agencies to furnish them. 

Such procedure would attempt to prevent 
drastic effects upon the normal services of 
agency programs by using volunteers, 
trained by social workers, either to do 
the emergency job itself or to supplement 


the remaining staff personnel of agencies not 
drawn into active service. Such training 
would involve an over-all interpretation or 
orientation to the entire civilian defense pro- 
gram, sectional orientation in the individual 
panels, and training for assignment or use 
as needed. 

To date, family agency workers have been 
used in planning the entire program, and 
in the registration process. The extent to 
which they will be used in classification is 
still a question. Following classification, 
social workers in the family and children’s 
field will train volunteers classified as usable 
in this field. A local family agency execu- 
tive has been appointed chairman of a group 
to work out the content of such a course of 
training. His committee is to be drawn 
from family, child, health, and group work 
agencies. 

Preliminary discussions among the 
workers of this staff have not produced 
many concrete or well defined concepts of 
our contributions to content, training, or 
use in an emergency, but we feel that as time 
passes and we know more about what some 
of the emergencies may be and mean, we 
shall be able to bring to use some of the 
philosophy and skills in method that are a 
part of our profession. So far, some of 
these contributions can roughly be described 
as: A recognition on the part of social 
workers that knowledge of health and group 
work can be an important addition to their 
knowledge of case work with families and 
children. The techniques of interviewing, 
particularly the art of listening are of great 
value in an emergency. There is a great 
value in having and using our knowledge of 
community resources and the ability to see 
the total problem organizationally so that 
less confusion will result in attempting to 
meet the varied problems that can arise. 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
knowledge that the mass is composed of 
individuals whose concerns must eventually, 
if not during the emergency, be met on an 
individual basis. 


Puitip S. AKRE 


Family Service Society of St. Louis 
County, Clayton, Mo. 
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Plans for Children in Civilian 
Defense 


HODE ISLAND is making plans for 
the evacuation and receiving of chil- 
dren, to be carried through only in case of 
continuous naval or air attack and not as a 
program of protection against nuisance raids. 
The Committee on Evacuation Techniques 
is a sub-committee of the Planning Commit- 
tee of the Governor’s Council of Civilian 
Defense. 

As a member of the State Committee on 
Welfare and Health, the writer was asked 
to serve as a liaison member of the Com- 
mittee on Evacuation Techniques with the 
assignment of developing a plan for handling 
the welfare problems in connection with the 
placement of approximately 12,000 children. 
This immediately raised the question of the 
use of professional people to select foster 
homes now and to supervise the children 
during the period of weeks or months of 
placement. 

The Rhode Island civilian defense pro- 
gram begins with the Governor’s Council 
of Defense and its sub-committees and func- 
tions through city and town defense coun- 
cils, the chairman of which is usually the 
mayor. The local defense council is respon- 
sible for planning the civilian defense of 
its community, for adapting state plans to 
local conditions, and for the execution of 
programs. 

The pattern of civilian defense program- 
ing stems from Washington. It is planned 
as an organization of volunteers. In Rhode 
Island volunteers are now visiting and list- 
ing homes where children may be placed. 

The plan recommended by the State for 
evacuating and receiving children urges the 
use of private and public social agencies and 
indicates where their services could be fitted 
into the local programs. Establishing wel- 
fare standards in this set-up presents the 
following problems: (1) to get city and 
town evacuation marshals to see the need for 
careful selection of foster homes, (2) to get 
the funds necessary to put such a program 
into effect. It seems unlikely it can be done 
on a volunteer basis. 

We had hoped for time to develop definite 
standards and budget funds to put the pro- 
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gram into effect. In Rhode Island, the State 

might have undertaken the investigation of — 
foster homes and, in case of an emergency, 
the supervision of homes, using social 
workers for this purpose. Some of these 
workers might be loaned by private and 
public agencies, some additional ones em- 
ployed and placed on present welfare staffs 
to select foster homes and be ready in case 
of need to supervise the placing of children. 

When the war came, it seemed advisable 
to the Governor’s Council to present evacua- 
tion plans to the evacuation marshals of the 
cities and towns. There was no time for 
establishing standards in the use of foster 
homes. The outline of plans for evacuating 
and receiving children was given out De- 
cember 10. The evacuation marshals were 
asked to canvass their communities imme- 
diately and to list homes where children 
might be placed. 

They were advised to use social agencies 
to help them in this task. They were given 
the standard used in England for determin- 
ing the number of children to be placed in 
a house: the number of rooms in the house, 
less the kitchen, less the number of present 
occupants equals the number of children. 


Now the problem is standards for select- 
ing foster homes and getting them accepted 
by the various communities of the State. For 
this purpose a committee was formed con- 
sisting of the writer, as chairman, and four 
persons from the following public and pri- 
vate child-placing agencies: Rhode Island 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Children’s Bureau of the State 
Department of Public Welfare, Catholic 
Charities, and R. I. Children’s Friend 
Society. 

Our 8-point program is as follows: 

1. To have social workers recognized as essen- 
tial to the success of the evacuation program: 
(a) making plans for their use; (b) setting up 
standards to safeguard the children; (c) getting 
acceptance for the program from the Governor’s 
Defense Council; (d) establishing relationships 
with city and town evacuation marshals. 

2. To set standards for selection and supervision 
of foster homes. Estimate the number of social 


workers needed for supervising 9,000 children in 
foster homes and 3,000 in camps. 

3. To determine special training needed by social 
workers for evacuation service. 


Social workers 
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should be in good physical condition, take first aid 
courses, be ready to work long hours during the 
emergency. 

4. To select the attendants to accompany the 
children in case of evacuation. Plan for their train- 
ing; suggest personality and health requirements. 

5. To co-ordinate volunteers assisting social 
workers; set up standards for their selection and 
training; suggest sources of help for volunteer 
programs such as Red Cross, Volunteer Bureau 
of Providence, and social agencies. 

6. To organize personnel and social work re- 
sources in receiving areas. Assign social workers 
to definite areas. Describe supplemental health 
and welfare service needed. List necessary sup- 
plies, office equipment, card files. 

7. To organize social work units in each receiv- 
ing area with information as to workers available, 
foster homes, and so on. Plan to keep records up 
to date. 

8. To maintain agency programs while meeting 
the emergency. Determine how many workers 
from public and private agencies might be released 
to the state evacuation program. Determine num- 
ber of social workers needed to set up the full 
plan. 


This plan was presented December 22 to 
the Welfare Committee of the State Council 
of Defense for their approval. They have 
endorsed the plan outlined and have author- 
ized me to complete the details as soon as 
possible for presentation to the Governor’s 
Council of Defense. 

The success of evacuation will depend 
largely on satisfactory placement of children, 
how well emotional needs are recognized 
and understood by those responsible for 
their care. The plan described covers only 
one area where case work skills and stand- 
ards can be used effectively to safeguard 
people’s lives. The brief outline indicates 
the way we hope to have these important 
skills used. Social workers can render an 
important service by helping their local 
communities to understand the value of case 
work skills in relation to civilian defense in 
many areas. 

CLARENCE A. PRETZER 
Family Welfare Society 
Providence, R. I. 


Editorial Notes 


Volunteer Participation 


NE of the new trends in social case 
work, apparent in the inquiries and 
reports coming to national case work organi- 
zations, and discussed by members of the 
Editorial Advisory Committee, is a new use 
for and a new attitude about volunteers. This 
trend began to be noticeable last summer, 
stimulated by the civilian defense program 
and the nation-wide wave of interest in 
doing something for one’s country. 
Volunteer participation is not an innova- 
tion in social case work. The friendly 
visitors, who developed a new principle and 
method for helping people with their social 
problems on a “case by case” basis, were 
originally all volunteers. In the fifty years 
since this individualized service to families 
began, two highly specialized groups evolved 
in social work, each with distinct responsi- 
bilities—the social case workers who gave 
the skilled case work service, and the board 
and committee members, lay people who 


gave support, guidance, and leadership to 
social agencies on a voluntary basis. These 
two groups are a team. The services of 
both are equally essential to the conduct of 
social work. 

In addition, some individual service by 
lay people has continued in many agencies, 
assisting in the daily routines of the agency, 
such as clerical jobs, motor corps service, 
tutoring children, taking patients to clinic, 
and in special projects such as taking 
children to camp, making studies of com- 
munity conditions, planning publicity and 
interpretation. 

To many case workers, unfortunately, the 
teamwork between professional and lay 
people remains rather remote and uninter- 
esting. It is often regarded as one of those 
administrative chores like budgeting and 
keeping statistical records which do not 
appeal to the case worker’s imagination. 
Our profession must confess, too, it seems to 
me, to a somewhat superior and possessive 
attitude about what we have learned about 
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people and what we can do to help them. 
We resent the stereotyped conceptions of us 
that many lay people have, but we are 
equally prone to prejudices about them and 
the quality of their interest and their capac- 
ity to help the social agency. As long as 
volunteers want only to contribute finan- 
cially to the social agency or to interpret our 
good work, they are welcome. But as soon 
as they want to do something im the agency 
we become anxious about all the possible 
dangers, protective of our obligation to safe- 
guard the client’s confidences and _ his 
privacy, and impatient of the time it takes 
to plan work for volunteers and integrate it 
with our case work services. One executive 
reported that she could not plan a volunteer 
program because her case workers were so 
resistant to it, that they were willing to give 
time to select jobs for and to supervise col- 
lege students during vacation months, but 
as soon as the work was labeled “ volun- 
teer”’ they were both uninterested and un- 
willing to participate. 

Why do we have this resistance to volun- 
teer service? Let us face honestly our own 
fears and prejudices about volunteers and 
understand what our resistance consists of. 
Thoughtful planning of a volunteer program 
can safeguard the program against the real 
dangers, eliminate our unjust apprehensions, 
and give us a positive basis for planning 
volunteer participation. 

It is a fact that in a war period civilian 
defense requires the voluntary services of 
large numbers of people. It is fortunate for 
social work that the leaders in the civilian 
defense volunteer program have valued the 
work of public and private agencies. They 
have strongly emphasized the importance of 
maintaining and strengthening the existing 
community resources and social services, 
and have clearly and strongly supported the 
principle that these services should be con- 
tinued by professional staff members, and 
that volunteer service should never be a sub- 
stitute but rather a supplement, under the 
supervision of the professional staff. 

In these principles a sound bulwark for 
professional progress has been built. What 
is our response to this leadership? Are we 
aware of the new opportunities for social 
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work to contribute its understanding of 
people, its knowledge of what to do when 
trouble comes, its readiness to undertake 
new services and develop new skills? In 
what ways has your agency or the council 
of social agencies in your community or 
your professional association taken initiative 
in discussing with the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Office placement opportunities for 
volunteers in social agencies and in offering 
co-operation in planning recruitment, place- 
ment, supervision, and training for volun- 
teers? In some communities social workers 
have given valuable leadership in civilian 
defense programs, as they have to the selec- 
tive service program. Brief examples are 
included in In Times Like These. . ., in this 
issue, and accounts of volunteer participation 
will be published in succeeding issues. The 
publications of various national organiza- 
tions contain many interesting accounts of 
such participation. 

In the agencies that have been challenged 
to work out new or expanded programs of 
volunteer participation, something new is 
happening to the case workers’ horizons. 
The case workers, given an opportunity to 
think out their attitudes, have used their 
imagination and ingenuity to plan real jobs 
for volunteers—jobs that are a service to the 
volunteer by giving her a worthwhile re- 
sponsibility, a service to the agency because 
they free the time of the professional staff 
for skilled service or accomplish tasks that 
were left undone before, and thus a service 
to the clients. 

All this takes time and effort but, in addi- 
tion to its immediate returns, a volunteer 
program has a larger value. It builds a 
sturdy backlog of support and understand- 
ing of social needs and social services. We 
shall, I fear, have reason many times in the 
future to need such support. There will be 
increasing demands for trained case workers 
to supervise and man new programs, emer- 
gency services, expanding day nurseries, 
Red Cross services, information centers, 
U.S.O. units, and so on, and there will be 
decreasing funds for private and public 
agencies alike. Already the acute personnel 
situation is causing some agencies to con- 
sider whether they will need to curtail their 
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programs or employ untrained workers 
simply because they cannot get enough 
trained people. Hard necessity may force 
the reluctant agency to utilize volunteers to 
supplement the service of inadequate staffs 
in order to maintain its program. 

All these possibilities challenge us to re- 
think our attitudes about volunteer partici- 
pation. We share the responsibility of 
giving the loyal supporters of social agencies 
a solid sense of the value of their service, 
both in normal times and in emergency 
periods. Here, too, is a new opportunity 
for social case workers to share something 
of what we have learned about people. Since 
we cannot do all the emergency jobs our- 
serves (even if we were asked to), we must 
be prepared to teach some of the funda- 
mentals of social case work to volunteers, so 
that in their contacts with people they may 
be understanding, sympathetic, perceptive, 
informed, and able to guide those who need 
special help to the proper services. 


Readers’ 


To THE Epitor: 

Dr. Maeder’s article in the October issue of 
Tue Famity, “ Diagnostic Criteria—The Concept 
of Normal and Abnormal,” demands careful con- 
sideration by social case workers. Our approach 
to material contributed by non-social workers 
necessitates evaluating at least two things: first, 
whether the material from the related field is well- 
selected and useful as presented; and _ second, 
whether the material which concerns social case 
work itself meets with our current best standards. 
We should always take into account that an article 
as such will deal incompletely with its subject, 
though a well-focused approach will compensate 
for that lack. Leaving any question of complete- 
ness aside, then, the article as it stands points to 
confusions in both social case work and psycho- 
logical data. 

The definition of normal as “a composite of 
generally recognized and accepted, desirable stand- 
ards of living and behavior . . .” is probably a 
common and acceptable description of the term. 
It doessnot exclude; however, a definition which 
the author discards and the absence of which leads 
to some of the critical difficulties in the article. 
Norm in the sense of “ standing between the actual 
extremes” is precisely what society means by the 
word; it correctly implies a wide range of behavior 
which in any person’s life is a combination of the 
desirable and undesirable. The concept of nor- 


FORUM 


Upon social case workers rests the re- 
sponsibility for stimulating the interest of 
volunteers through the human interest of 
real family situations and then broadening 
this personal interest in the particular family 
to the larger social problems. This can be 
done through a carefully planned orientation 
or preparation course that will show the 
needs in the community, the place of the 
agency, and the general role of the social 
worker and social work, and through 
thoughtful supervision which will lead the 
volunteer’s interest from her particular job 
in the emergency to the larger, long-time 
program of community social services. Dis- 
cussion of case material with social service 
aides, as with board members and case com- 
mittees, and some sharing of responsibility 
for the agency’s program are perhaps the 
best ways to give lay people understanding 
and conviction of the value of professional 
case work service to troubled people. 


Forum 


mality in the article unfortunately lends itself to 
another quality, that of the idealistic, which the 
author wished to avoid. In none of the five 
criteria is there allowance for what we might call 
the expected deviations from perfection. 

It is possible also to question the implication 
that certain mechanisms are in and of themselves 
abnormal or unhealthy or evidences of immaturity. 
There is healthy dependency in the adult, there are 
legitimate occasions for ambivalence or for para- 
lyzing anxiety or for obedience. Mechanisms of 
defense are constructive and essential to social 
living, and we have learned that when defenses are 
broken down the person breaks down. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish, therefore, between “ good” and 
“bad” mechanisms, “good” and “bad” ways of 
using them. 

The symptom-pictures of the neurotic and the 
psychotic would lead to other confusions. Not 
every neurotic, for example, is “ exaggerated in his 
hostility.” Similarly with psychotics. Aside from 
the fact that we may meet with both organic and 
functional psychoses, certain symptoms are not 
universal : impairment of memory, for example. 

The subject of “object relationship,” as dis- 
cussed in the article, straddles both psychology and 
social case work. To equate it with the qualities 
and role of the relationship between friends creates 
a distortion for both case worker and client. Per- 
haps there are a few friends who use with each 
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other the scientific method of discussion, but in the 
world at large that can’t be true! It becomes even 
more difficult to visualize the equation between 
object relationship and client-worker relationship. 
To take but one point, if acceptance is “ usually 
based upon similar interests, experiences, and ob- 
jectives,” then the professional relationship never 
accepts on those bases. It must obtain on the basis 
of the client’s problems and need for help, regard- 
less of the worker’s. And whereas it is true that 
the worker may demand of himself only the quan- 
tity and quality of identification, introjection, and 
projection essential to good practice, the client can 
make no such demands of himself, nor does the 
worker make them of the client. 

The statement concerning history-taking omits 
what social case workers have discovered to be 
primary principles: i.e., that the data elicited must 
be useful and that in order to be useful they must 
be pertinent to the client’s problems and services 
to be rendered. The proposal that a social case 
worker may contemplate a complete rehabilitation 
of the client runs counter to a stern lesson social 
case workers have learned, namely, that they deal 
with specific problems, and that intrinsic changes 
(in the dictionary sense of inherent) are not within 
their province. 

There is left to the last an omission which must 
strike all social workers as being of primary im- 
portance for them professionally. And that is a 
failure to note that an abnormal situation may 
impinge upon people who are in themselves normal. 
In the discussion of the economic criterion there is 
no mention of this. Yet how many can be em- 
ployed in the type of work they like in this indus- 
trial world of ours? Or how many earn a “ living 
wage”; and how many do not, through some lack 
within themselves? Again, it is rather frighten- 
ing to contemplate that the normal, mature person 
can meet “ illness, loss of job, money, home, friends 
and loved ones . . . without paralyzing anxiety 
and collapse.” We must evaluate with relativity— 
to a man on a subsistence wage, who has never 
earned enough to save, loss of job may mean also 
loss of home and loved ones. An acute condition 
of anxiety in such instance would not always be 
abnormal, it might be entirely normal. 

I would like to suggest that in discussing this 
article an issue is exposed that is of major import. 
It is time that social case workers took more re- 
sponsibility for formulating what they already 
know in their own area and for testing by the 
scientific method what they are not sure of. It is 
only in that way that we can make the best, the 
most economical, use of the rich data afforded by 
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the members of the related professions. It is not 
to be asked nor expected that they should be able 
to tell us what we should do or what we should 
know. We constantly put them in that false posi- 
tion, however, and it is urgent that we release them 
by exercising more self-direction. 

JEANETTE REGENSBURG 


Tulane School of Social Work 
New Orleans, La. 


To THE Epitor: 

I should like to lend support to the point of 
view expressed in Miss Sytz’s excellent letter in 
the January issue of THE FAmity. 

It seems to me that we should be reaching the 
stage where we could admit, without too much dis- 
comfort, that case work concepts do not provide 
the solutions to all problems; and, furthermore, 
agreeing with Miss Sytz, that there are situations 
in which they are definitely out of place, used face- 
tiously or in our more serious efforts. Wouldn't 
we have better relationships with our colleagues in 
many instances if we just relaxed and didn’t try 
to bring to bear all the case work knowledge we 
may have? After all, most of our colleagues have 
asked us for neither diagnosis nor treatment of 
their unfortunate plights. 

Then Miss Sytz’s point is to me particularly 
well taken on the matter of disagreeing with our 
colleagues. There seems to be some vague, far 
away authority, as binding as it is illusive, on 
what is sound in social case work theory and prac- 
tice. We hesitate to challenge it, except by indi- 
rection, as Miss Sytz suggests. But we want to 
be up to date on it. And we want to subscribe to 
it about as soon as we hear about it. What is the 
latest in case work? That question perhaps sums 
up what we often want to know (though most case 
workers would not ask a question as simple and 
direct as that). It implies that there is a latest 
rather than several perhaps. It seems to imply, 
too, that we are all going in the same direction by 
the same means—only with some of us at different 
stages. 

I, for another, feel that we need more honest, 
clear statements of different points of view in our 
professional writing. This’ is no criticism of THE 
Famity. If it must be labeled a criticism it is of 
an attitude in case work which must necessarily be 
reflected in its literature. 


Howarp HusH 


Family Welfare Society 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ROCEEDINGS or tHE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF SocraL Work, 1941, 800 pp. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 

N. Y., or Tue $5.00. 


This annual volume of selected papers from the 
National Conference is a permanent reference 
source for social work in every field. It presents 
“a cross section of the problems and solutions in 
the forefront of professional consciousness.” The 
arrangement of articles under centers of reader 
interest indicate the scope and value of the discus- 
sions. Part I: Social Work in a War-Torn 
World; Part II: Areas of Social Work Concern— 
National Defense and Labor, National Defense 
and Community Life, Social Security in the 
Western Hemisphere, Migration, Civil Liberties, 
Refugee Children; Part III: Social Work in 
Practice—The Theory and Practice of Case Work, 
Relief, Children, Delinquency, The Aged, The 
Handicapped, Health, The Legal Basis of Admin- 
istration, Next Steps in the Social Insurances, 
Housing, Community Organization and National 
Defense, Problems of Community Organization, 
The Role of the Board Member, The Theory and 
Practice of Social Action, Interpretation of Social 
Work. 

ROUP Work anv Case Work, THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP AND Practice: Gertrude 
Wilson. 107 pp., 1941. Family Welfare 

Association of America. 85 cents. 


To most case workers and group workers it 
has been very encouraging to notice the sudden 
increase in the last few years of case work-group 
work committees in community councils, councils 
of social agencies, and local chapters of the 
A.A.S.W., and the development of many well 
planned joint projects between case work and 
group work agencies. These committees and 
projects have pointed the way for better under- 
standing and co-operation. 

Gertrude Wilson’s book gives further encour- 
agement to the committees and projects already 
functioning and provides an impetus for the 
organization of joint committees in localities 
which have not reached that point in co-operation. 
The use of this clear and well prepared treatise 
by the case work-group work committees will 
shorten many of the steps necessary in discussion 
when no material is available to clarify principles 
and methods on the basis of actual experience. It 
will also serve as a source book for workers in 
both group work and case work agencies who wish 
to improve in their methods of referrals and other 
relationships. To those case workers who want to 


know what the group workers really do, Miss 
Wilson’s chapter on the Interpretation of the 
Group Work Process will be quite helpful. 

She shows social workers the why, how, and 
what of recognizing the differences of our speciali- 
zations, and in working co-ordinately to serve our 
communities. 

It is a “must” for the desk of busy executives, 
supervisors, and practitioners. 

Crype E. Murray 
Union Settlement 
New York, N. Y. 


RINCIPLES oF AsNnorMAL PsyCHOLoGy: 
A. H. Maslow, Ph.D., and Bela Mittelman, 
M.D. 638 pp., 1940. Harper & Brothers, 

New York, or THe Famiry. $3.50. 

This book-marks a new and sound departure in 
formal textbooks on abnormal psychology. The 
authors give evidence of a rich background of 
clinical experience. One represents the experi- 
mental-academic fields and the other clinical psy- 
chiatry. Although it is presumably written for 
“the average college student who is willing to 
read it carefully,” it takes on an almost encyclo- 
pedic character with a bibliography of 819 refer- 
ences to other books and current periodicals, many 
of which have had more than a passing influence on 
this book. The authors have made an attempt to 
accomplish the almost impossible task of condens- 
ing the important ideas of these 819 books and 
papers into a text of 638 pages and the degree to 
which they have succeeded is noteworthy. More- 
over the bibliography is well selected and is a real 
contribution in itself. 

Some idea of the points of view expressed in a 
book can at times be gathered from the index. 
Among the names of authors referred to in the 
index several times are Franz G. Alexander, Ruth 
Benedict, H. Flanders Dunbar, Sigmund Freud, 
Karen Horney, Abram Kardiner, and D. M. Levy. 

Further idea of the emphasis can be gained from 
the number of pages devoted to the elaboration of 
the headings of the five parts into which the book 
is divided: I. Introductory Concepts, 79 pages; 
II. Psychodynamic Processes, 116 pages; III. The 
Aetiology of Psychopathology, 78 pages; IV. Psy- 
chotherapy, 90 pages; V. The Symptom Syndromes 
(Neuroses and Psychoses), 184 pages. 

For the most part the authors make their state- 
ments in a simple, clear and readily understood 
manner. There are some exceptions to this in 
Part II dealing with psychodynamics where the 
authors have attempted to crowd in so much that 
the average reader is likely to become bewildered. 
In this section some sentences should have been 
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paragraphs and some paragraphs chapters, to do 
the material justice. 

Without neglect of other factors, there is a 
strong emphasis on the cultural and psychodynamic 
aspects of abnormal psychology. Where the older 
texts described at great length the meaning of the 
names of isolated psychopathological symptoms, 
this book describes the behavior of the individual 
in its total clinical setting. In general the psycho- 
dynamic formulations follow rather closely those 
presented by Karen Horney in The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Time. 

It is not a textbook on psychiatry because it does 
not describe the various psychoses and neuroses in 
sufficient detail. The emphasis is elsewhere. It is, 
however, an excellent supplement to any text on 
psychiatry. In many respects it represents a more 
thoughtful and comprehensive presentation of -the 
useful facts and viewpoints of a modern psychiatry 
than any existing text on psychiatry. It can be 
read with profit by any intelligent person interested 
in psychology and psychiatry, including profes- 
sional workers in the fields of social work, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, medicine, law and religion. 

E. Van NorMAN Emery, M.D. 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OCIAL Psycuotocy: Charles Bird. 564 pp., 
1940. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
or Tue Famiry. $3.50. 


This is a text for advanced psychology students. 
Each chapter discussion is highly condensed and 
abstractly stated, serving as a springboard to fur- 
ther study. The serious student who uses the 
bibliography at the close of each chapter to en- 
lighten and elaborate the content should derive a 
basic and thorough orientation in this field. 

After defining the field of social psychology, the 
author deals with Motivation, or “the dynamic 
factors in behavior which impel men to action.” 
He concerns himself also with Incentives, or “the 
forms of appeal designed to tap motives.” He 
states, “These interrelated processes, incentives, 
and motives invite study from all men who want 
to understand and to control the behavior of 
people.” This text represents an attempt to help 
the student gain this understanding. The author 
comments that a current problem now receiving 
attention from men in positions of responsibility in 
government and business is that of “ how to meas- 
ure opinions” in order to deduce accurately the 
culturally determined attitudes of people. Two 
chapters, each with extensive bibliography, give a 
careful analysis and critical evaluation of current 
methods for the Measurement of Social Attitudes 
as well as the Applications of Attitude Measure- 
ment. In addition the student is introduced to 
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further study in this area. Chapter subjects of 
current interest which follow are: Imitation, Sug- 
gestion, Suggestibility and Stereotypes, Propa- 
ganda, Behavior of Crowds, Leadership, Social 
Significance of Age, Juvenile Delinquency, and 
Psychological Aspects of War. 

This book is recommended to the studious 
reader who seeks something more than diversion 
on the printed page. While written primarily for 
the psychologist, it has much valuable content for 
social workers from whom society rightfully ex- 
pects intelligent leadership. In these times when 
many social workers are peculiarly subject to 
involvement in mass responses and to uncritical 
support of ill defined issues, we would do well to 
become more aware of our own motives, incentives, 
and attitudes and more conscious of the ways in 
which their vulnerability may be exploited. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago 


Pamphlets 


Meaning and Use of ag | in Case Work Treat- 
ment: Ruth Smalley, Beatrice Z. Levey, and 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 1941. 50 pages. 


These papers provide useful reading to case 
workers in fields allied to private family case 
work. The authors reflect a consistency in basic 
viewpoints and assimilation of knowledge which 
clarify the meaning and purpose of relief giving 
by private agencies. To the family case worker 
this pamphlet should be “ required reading.” 

Miss Smalley and Miss Levey develop their dis- 
cussion of “Some Emotional Aspects of Depend- 
ency,” and “ The Relief Request and Its Place in 
Case Work” through tracing the part that de- 
pendency plays in normal development. They 
bring out implications for case workers in the 
familiar distortions of dependency patterns with 
which the practitioner must deal. Miss Smalley’s 
emphasis on the purposive use of our knowledge 
of dependency to reinforce the client’s recognition 
of his reality and to strengthen his ability to deal 
with it realistically is another theme with which 
Miss Levey also deals. Miss Levey stresses the 
case worker’s need to be alert to possibilities for 
the client to give—to be productive—within the 
limitations of his situation. Theories of ego psy- 
chology are simply and practically related to diag- 
nostic and treatment tasks. 

Miss Wajdyk, in “The Use of Money in 
Modern Case Work Treatment,” illustrates the 
uses of the “reality principle” in excerpts from 
three cases. Here we see knowledge of the client 
and his situation, diagnostic skill and sensitive 
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treatment directed toward problems around money. 
Her early use of psychiatric consultation in one 
case is in harmony with Miss Levey’s criterion 
for use of such service when “both id and ego 
content (are) manifested in the case work 
relationship.” 
Auice D. TacGart 
Community Service Socicty of New York 


Recording Child Welfare Services: Report of 
The Committee on Case Recording in Public 
Child Welfare Agencies in Rural Areas. 38 pp., 
1941. Bureau Publication No. 269. U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
This pamphlet represents the two-year study of 

a small committee of social workers whose mem- 

bers typify a broad nationwide experience in rural 

child welfare. Under the chairmanship of Bessie 

E. Trout of New York State, and advised by 

Emma O. Lundberg of the Federal Children’s 

Bureau, the Committee has undertaken a much 

needed study of recording in public child welfare 

services. 

The prevailing theme throughout the pamphlet 
is its emphasis on the purpose and content of the 
record as inseparable from the case work process. 
It sees recording as one means of creating a more 
self-conscious standard of case work and, further, 
as giving a realistic basis to the state and to the 
community for understanding child welfare serv- 
ices. It succeeds in dignifying the labor of record- 
ing and in bringing home to the hard pressed 
worker its usefulness as a good means of under- 
standing her practice and as a guide in treatment. 

The Committee does not set up any one form 
‘or style of recording as imperative. It suggests 
that where case work understanding increases, so 
will methods of recording become more nearly 
uniform. This does not mean rigidity but an in- 
evitable expression of better practice. The 
pamphlet throughout suggests a form, content, and 
method of recording for the various facets of the 
job without building up irrevocable procedures to 
follow. The suggestions serve as a practical guide 
as well as a diagnostic tool both for the individual 
case and the total child welfare service job. 

The pamphlet might have been enriched by 
actual sample illustrations of recording, although 
outlines for suggested content and forms such as 
face sheets are included. Although the thinking 
of the Committee is geared purposively to the 
worker in public and rural child welfare, this study 
has meaning and usefulness for workers in private 
agencies and urban settings. It might be used as 
a tool for further discussion and clarification of 
recording in the complex field of child welfare. 
One major point throughout the deliberations of 


the Committee is its important emphasis in record- 
ing and in practice on the family as a unit. 


Dorotuy HuTCHINSON 
New York School of Social Work 


Intake in a Public Agency: Inez Tyler. (14 pp., 
1941. American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, Illinois. Price 
15 cents.) 

This pamphlet gives a description of the develop- 
ment of the Intake Department of the Rochester 
public agency. Miss Tyler emphasizes the impor- 
tant place of intake in the agency and the conse- 
quent need of case work skill. The necessity for 
adequate physical set-up and procedures that pro- 
vide considerate and prompt service for clients is 
discussed. 

The pamphlet may prove helpful to public 
agencies that are setting up intake departments in 
that it indicates many of the problems involved in 
the development of such a department. 

ConsTANCE HASTINGS 


Announcing 
Volunteers for Family Service 


A new pamphlet describing the use of 
volunteers in family agencies, includ- 
ing suggestions and illustrations for 
planning a volunteer program. 


Contents 


I. Introduction 
II. Planning a Volunteer Program 
1. Where to Begin 
2. Heading up the Program 
3. Job Analysis 
4. Where and How to Get 
Volunteers 
5. Placement or Assignment 
of the Volunteer 
6. Orientation and Supervision 
7. Courses for Volunteers 
III. Volunteer Service on Boards 
IV. Volunteer Service on Committees 
V. Individual Jobs for Volunteers 
VI. Conclusion 
VII. Bibliography 
Ready about February 15 
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